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When the Sixty-Eighth Congress Convenes 


How a New Congress is Organized 


This article has been approved by Senator Charles Curtis, Chairman, Senate Committee on Rules, and by 
Hon. Wm. Tyler Page, Clerk of the House of Representatives 


Membership 
T noon on March 4, 1923, the Sixty-seventh Congress 
A automatically came to an end, the total membership 
of the House of Representatives having completed the 
two-year term of service for which they were elected and to 
which they are limited by provision of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Also, under Constitutional provision, the six-year terms 
of one-third of the membership of the Senate came to an end. 

The Constitution provides that, in anticipation of the 
expiration of these terms of office of all members of the 
House and one-third of the members of the Senate, an elec- 
tion to fill these vacancies, either by returning to office the 
incumbents or the election of other individuals to fill their 
places, shall be held on the first Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day of November of the year preceding the date upon which 
the terms of these Representatives and Senators expire. The 
term of Congress begins on the 4th of March of the odd- 
numbered years. 

In pursuance of this provision the election for the full 
membership of the House and one-third of the membership 
of the Senate was held on November 7, 1922. 

The full membership of the House and the one-third 
membership of the Senate elected on that date came into full 
possession of the title and prerogatives of their offices on 
March 4, 1923, when the gavel fell on the 67th Congress. 
If any member of the House or a inember of the Senate, 
whose term expired on March 4, 1923, had not been re- 
elected on November 7, 1922, he gave up all connection with 
his office on March 4, to the man elected to succeed him. 

Upon March 4 following his election, a member of the 
House or the Senate goes on the official rolls as a member- 
elect of the body to which he has been elected. This means 
that he draws his salary from that date, has the right to oc- 
cupy office rooms in the House or Senate Office Building and 
is authorized to use the free mail, or franking privilege, on 
all mail he sends out relating to official matters. 

However, he is not a member of any committee until a 
session of Congress, either regular or extraordinary, begins, 
since until the House and the Senate organize no committees 
are in existence. Furthermore, his seat is subject to contest 
in case of a charge of fraud or other irregularity in his elec- 
tion. In this event his right to his seat is challenged within 
30 days of the ascertainment of the result of the election and 
the matter is referred to a committee on elections to deter- 
mine and report. 


In the event he is unseated, or denied a seat, his name is 
stricken from the rolls. Sometimes his opponent is seated 
and sometimes the whole election is thrown out, as, for ex- 
ample, where fraud permeates it. 


Sessions 

The reason Congress has not been in session since March 
4, 1923, is that it was not called into extraordinary session, 
the regular time for the first session being on the first Mon- 
day in December in the year following the election and con- 
tinuing until the work before the Congress is completed. 
This is the First Session and is indeterminate in length. It 
is commonly called the “long session.” The Second Session 
begins on the first Monday in December of the following 
year and automatically comes to an end on March 4 of the 
year following, when the two-year period for which each 
House and one-third of the Senate is elected has expired. 
This is known as the “short session.” The time for the meet- 
ing of regular sessions is fixed by the Constitution. 


The Hour of Meeting 


The Constitution did not fix an hour of the meeting of 
Congress, nor was the hour specified for the meeting of any 
session convened by law until the Act of January 22, 1867, 
repealed April 20, 1871, authorized a meeting of the Fortieth 
Congress, and of each succeeding Congress thereafter, “at 
12 o’clock meridian, on the 4th day of March.” Custom 
alone, which had come to have the force of common law, 
had sanctioned the practice that the Clerk of the House 
should call the House to order at 12 o’clock, and at no other 
hour on the first day of a session. Section 4, Article 1 of 
the Constitution provides for the Regular Session as follows: 
“The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and 
such meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, un- 
less they shall by law appoint a different day. The calling 
of an Extra Session is provided for in Section 3 of Article II 
in these words, “the President of the United States may, on 
a occasions, convene both Houses, or either of 
them.” : 


An Entirely New Congress 


When a new Congress convenes for its first session it does 
so with an absolutely fresh start, except for minor exceptions. 
Every bill, resolution, petition, memorial or other matter 
that was pending in the preceding Congress goes out of exist- 
ence so far as the new Congress is concerned. No matter 
what its position on the calendar of the preceding Congress, 
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a measure has to be introduced all over again when a new 
Congress convenes. 

Every officer of both branches of the Congress has to be 
elected at the opening of a new Congress. The President 
pro tempore furnishes one of the two exceptions to the pro- 
vision that everything begins anew. The President pro 
tempore is a member of the Senate chosen by the Senate to 
act as presiding officer during the absence of the Vice-Presi- 
dent and to attend to other duties of the Vice-President when 
the latter is absent. Under a special resolution adopted by 
the Senate in 1890, the President pro tempore serves at the 
will of the Senate and a Senator, once elected to that office, 
serves until the Senate chooses to elect another Senator. 

Another exception to the provision that in a new Congress 
everything must start afresh is in the case of pending treaties 
with foreign governments. The Senate alone is charged 
with the consideration of treaties, which, promulgated by the 
President, through the Secretary of State, must be ratified by 
the Senate before becoming binding upon the United States. 
Treaties do not lose their status with the expiration of one 
Congress and the assembling of the new one. 


Coinposition of Congress 


The Congress of the United States is composed of two 
branches, the Senate with 96 members and the House of 
Representatives, with 435 members. There are also seated 
in the House, two Delegates, one from the Territory of 
Alaska, and one from the Territory of Hawaii; and three 
Resident Commissioners, two from the Philippines, and one 
from Porto Rico. These Delegates and Resident Commis- 
sioners have the right of debating but not of voting. 


The Sixty-Eighth Congress 


The political make-up of Congress as of November 15, 
1923, is as follows: In the Senate there will be 51 Republi- 
cans, 43 Democrats and 2 new Farmer Labor members; in 
the House 225 Republicans, 206 Democrats, 1 Socialist, 1 
Farmer Labor, 1 Independent, 1 vacancy. The unprece- 
dented number of vacancies which have occurred in the 
membership of Congress since last March, together with 
the new members returned as a result of the expiration of 
the terms of former members will make a radical change in 
its composition. This change will be noted to a marked de- 
gree in the membership and chairmanships of the Commit- 
tees of the Senate and House. 


How the Senate is Called to Order 


When a new Congress convenes, the Senate is called to 
order by the Vice-President, or, in his absence, by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. When a new Vice-President takes office, 
the Secretary of the Senate calls the Senate to order and then 
turns the gavel over to the new Vice-President as soon as he 
has taken the oath. 

This year, in organizing the Sixty-eighth Congress, Sena- 
tor Albert B. Cummins, of Iowa, the present President pro 
tempore, will preside in the Senate, since Calvin Coolidge’s 
accession to the Presidency has left the Vice-Presidency va- 
cant. Prayer will be offered by the Chaplain of the Senate 
of the 67th Congress, the Rev. J. J. Muir. 

The Secretary will read the names of the newly elected 
Senators, and as their names are called they are conducted 


by a colleague to the desk for the purpose of taking the oath 
of office. 
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The oath is prescribed by Section 1757, Revised Statutes in 
the following form: 

a do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will sup- 
port and defend the Constitution of the United States against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic; that I will bear true faith 
and allegiance to the same; that I take this obligation freely, 
without any mental reservation or purpose of evasion, and 
that I will well and faithfully discharge the duties of the 
office on which I am about to enter. So help me God.” 


Selection of Officers in the Senate 


The Senate’s officers—Secretary, Sergeant-at-Arms, Door- 
keeper and Chaplain—are elected by its political majority, 
and their subordinate employees are appointed as Senatorial 
patronage, dispensed through a majority party committee; 
but minority Senators are accorded some recognition, and 
certain employees are carried on an efficiency roll. 

The Republicans in the Senate settle their party policies in 
conference—never in binding caucus. The Democrats 
sometimes resort to the caucus plan. Conferences select the 
majority and minority floor leaders, respectively. 

These functionaries are parliamentary and political spokes- 
men and are usually accorded prior recognition by the Chair. 
The majority leader is a member of the Steering Committee 
(whose function it is to formulate a legislative program 
more or less in conjunction with a like Committee of the 
House), and he, together with the floor leader of the House, 
confers with the President—assuming their political faith to 
be the same. 

The Senate whips—majority and minority—are also se- 
lected in party conference. They represent their respective 
parties in appraising party strength on a given question, find- 
ing the weak spots, rounding up absentees, and in arranging 
and announcing pairs. 

The Republican Conference of the Senate, which is com- 
posed of all the Republican membership of that body is 
called together and presided over by a permanent chairman, 
who is the oldest Republican member of the Senate in point 
of service. At present Senator Lodge of Massachusetts 
holds that office, 

This year the Republican members of the Senate will be 
called by Senator Curtis, Vice-Chairman of the Conference, 
to meet in conference December Ist to consider the organi- 
zation of the Senate. This is made necessary because Sena- 
tor Lodge, Chairman of the Conference, is a Senator-elect. 

The permanent chairman appoints a committee of nine, 
known as the Committee on Committees, the duty of which 
is to arrange the membership and chairmanships of the 
various committees. 

These committees, with the chairmen, are submitted to 
the entire body of the Senate and must be elected by the 
Senate. The seniority rule obtains in the choice of chair- 
men and it is the almost invariable rule that when a new 
committee chairmen is to be selected that Senator who has 
served longest on the committee is made chairman. A Sena- 
tor, however, cannot be chairman of two committees, al- 
though he may be a member of several. 

Under the rules of the Senate the ratio between majority 
and minority members of committees is the same as the ratio 
of the two parties in the membership of the Senate. 

There are thirty-three standing committees of the Senate, 
whose membership varies in size, according to their import- 
ance, from three to sixteen. 

The party meetings are not provided for by law, but are 
merely methods adopted by the parties for choosing, in ad- 
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vance of the opening session of Congress, their party nomi- 
nees for the various offices that are to be filled. 


How the House is Called to Order 


The Constitution provides that the House of Representa- 
tives shall choose its speaker and other officers. The House 
has always chosen a Speaker from its own membership. The 
House, unlike the Senate, must reorganize every two years. 
The Senate being a continuous body, is not subject to reor- 
ganization biennally unless its political complexion should 
change when one-third of its membership undergoes election. 
But the Senate may, nevertheless reorganize if it so desires. 

Prior to the first meeting of a new House the political 
majority in conference, designates its nominee for Speaker, 
and its nominees for other offices—Clerk, Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Doorkeeper, Postmaster, and Chaplain; selects a Commit- 
tee on Committees composed of one member from each State 
having party representation in the House and elects a Chair- 
man and Secretary of the party conference. 

When a new Congress assembles the Members-elect are 
called to order by the Clerk of the preceding House. Wil- 
liam Tyler Page, Clerk of the House in the Sixty-seventh 
Congress will call the House to order this year and will pre- 
side until the Speaker is elected. After prayer by the chap- 
jain of the last House, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, the 
Clerk reads the names of those whose credentials show that 
they were regularly elected. As the roll is called in alpha- 
betical order of States, Members-elect answer to their names 
in order to ascertain if a quorum is present. The Clerk 
then presents a tabulated statement of the changes in the 
membership that have occurred since the regular election. 
Then, if a quorum be present, the next business in order is 
the election of a Speaker. 

Having selected in advance their candidates for the prin- 
cipal offices, the two parties place their candidates in nomi- 
nation in the House on the dav it convenes. The Speaker is 
first voted upon and, as soon as he is elected, he is escorted to 
the chair by a committee of Members-elect, assumes the dut- 
ies of presiding officer and addresses the House. The oath 
administered to the Speaker is the same as that taken by the 
other members of the House and is usually administered by 
the Member of longest continuous service. 

The Speaker administers the oath to the Members-elect 
and Delegates, who are usually called to the area in front of 
the Speaker’s desk several at a time, by States. Members 
of whose election there is no question, but whose certificates 
have not arrived, may be sworn in by unanimous consent. 

Then follows the election of the Clerk, Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Doorkeeper, Postmaster, and Chaplain, usually by the adop- 
tion of a resolution. The subordinate employees of the of- 
ficers of the House, excepting those on a Soldier’s Roll and 
such as may be exempt, are selected by a Patronage Com- 
mittee. 

‘Tae oath of office having been administered by the Speaker 
to the officers, the organization of the House is completed, 
and resolutions are adopted authorizing the Clerk to inform 
the President and the Senate thereof, and for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to join a committee on the part of the 
Senate to wait on the President and notify him of the pres- 
ence of a quorum, and that Congress is ready to receive any 
communication he may be pleased to make. The Senate 
passes a similar resolution notifying the House that the Sen- 
ate has organized and is ready for business. 

It is customary at this juncture for the House to agree to a 
resolution adopting the Rules of the last House, with or 
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without change, until otherwise ordered. The House, 
however, has sometimes, as in the Fifty-first Congress, pro- 
ceeded under general parliamentary law until rules are 
adopted permanently. 

Before the adoption of rules, the House proceeds under 
general parliamentary law, founded on Jefferson’s Manual 
and modified by the practice of American legislative assem- 
blies, especially of the House of Representatives. 


Selection of Officers in the House 


The Committee on Committees selects the majority mem- 
bers in committees, usually following the seniority custom. 
These selections, as well as those of the minority, must be 
ratified by the Party Conference and elected by the House. 
This committee also nominates the personnel of the Steering 
Committee and of the Patronage Committee and selects the 
Majority Floor Leader, and the Whip, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Conference. 

This constitutes the machinery of the political majority of 
the House. 

The political minority has its own method of organizing, 
As now constituted it acts chiefly by caucus decree. The 
caucus selects its membership on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and this in turn nominates minority representation 
on committees. The caucus also elects a minority floor 
leader and an assistant. Its patronage consists of “minority 
employees” to the number authorized by law who are se- 
lected in caucus. 

The Majority Steering Committee consists of seven mem- 
bers, with the Floor Leader chairman, ex-officio, and the 
Speaker, by courtesy. 

The Floor Leader is not a member of any House Com- 
mittee, his position requiring him to be in touch with the 
works of all committees, through their chairmen. He is the 
majority spokesman in a parliamentary and political sense. 
But the conduct of particular business is generally controlled 
by the chairman of the committee reporting it. 

The Patronage Committee consists of three members of 
the majority party. 

The number of members to be appointed on committees of 
the House is determined by its rules, but the majority party 
conference fixes the ratio of party representation according, 
as near as may be, to the relative party representation in the 
House. The larger and more important committees are 
divided into sub-committees, the political ratio still being ob- 
served, such committees being necessary for expeditious 
action. Thus, the Appropriations Committee of 35 mem- 
bers is divided into eleven sub-committees, each formulating 
an appropriation bill. 

The chairman of a committee, unless he assigns that duty 
to another member of the majority, usually has charge in the 
House of a measure reported from his committee; and the 
ranking minority member of the committee controls the de- 
bate for and represents his side. 

The “ranking member” either was chairman when his 
party controlled the House or is in line for promotion when 
party control changes. 

A distinction between a “majority” and a “political ma- 
jority” should be made. The latter organizes, formulates, 
and customarily dominates the House, but the former, dis- 
regarding party lines, not infrequently controls a given situa- 
tion. This also is sometimes the case in committees, 

The Committee on Rules is an important part of the 
House political organization. It is given high privilege un- 
der the rules and can bring in special rules. Hence it is that 
the Steering Committee’s program or policy must often be 
translated into action by one of these special rules. 
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Members of the Sixty-Eighth Congress 


How the States Will Be Represented in the New Congress 


This list is not official until the members have actually taken the oath of office and are seated. 
The numeral preceding the name indicates the district which the member represents. 


Republicans in roman; Democrats in italics; Socialist in Roman CAPS; Farmer-Labor in smatt caps; Independent in [TALIC CAPS. 


The asterisk (*) indicates members who are serving in the Congress for the first time. 


ALABAMA. 
SENATORS. 
Oscar W. Underwood. J. Thomas Heflin. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
John McDuffie 6. William B. Oliver. 
Lister Hill.** 7. Miles C. Allgood.* 
Henry B. Steagall. 8. Edward B. Almon. 
Lamar Jeffers. 9. George Huddleston. 
William B. Bowling. 10. William B. Bankhead. 
ARIZONA. 
SENATORS. 
Henry F. Ashurst. Ralph H. Cameron. 
REPRESENTATIVE. 
At large—Carl Hayden. 
ARKANSAS. 
SENATORS. 
Joseph T. Robinson. Thaddeus H. Caraway. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
William J. Driver. 5. Heartsill Ragon.* 
William A. Oldfield. 6. J. B. Reed.** 
John N. Tillman. 7. Tilman B. Parks. 
Otis Wingo. 
CALIFORNIA. 
. SENATORS. 
Hiram W. Johnson. Samuel M. Shortridge. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
Clarence F. Lea. 7. Henry E. Barbour. 
John E. Raker. 8. Arthur M. Free. 
Charles F. Curry. - So 5 F. Lineberger. 
ulius Kahn. ohn D. Fredericks.* 4 
Mae E. Nolan.* * hilip D. Swing. 
James H. MacLafferty.* 
COLORADO. 
SENATORS. 
Lawrence C. Phipps. Alva B. Adams.* § 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


. William N. Vaile. 3. Guy U. Hardy. 
. Chas. B. Timberlake. 4. Edw. T. Taylor. 
CONNECTICUT. 
SENATORS. 
Frank B. Brandegee. George P. McLean. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
E. Hart Fenn. 4. Schuyler Merritt. 
Richard P. Freeman. 5. P. B. O’Sullivan.* 
John Q. Tilson. 
DELAWARE. 
SENATORS. 


L. Heisler Ball. 
REPRESENTATIVE. 
At large—William H. Boyce.* 


Thomas F. Bayard. 


FLORIDA. 
SENATORS. 
Duncan U. Fletcher. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


3. John H. Smithwick. 
4. William J. Sears. 


Park Trammell. 


Herbert J. Drane. 
Frank Clark. 


1 Successor to Hon. ~~ R. Tyson, deceased March 27, 1923. 


2 Successor to Hon. L. E. Sawyer, deceased May 5, 1923. 
3 Successor to — -—— I. Nolan, deceased Nov. 18, 1922. 
4 Successor to enry Z. Osborne, deceased Feb. 8, 1923. 


5 Successor to Hon. Samuel D. Nicholson, deceased March 24, 1923. 


GEORGIA. 
SENATORS. 
William J. Harris. Walter F. George.* 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
1. R. Lee Moore.* 7. Gordon Lee. 


2. Frank Park. 

3. Charles R. Crisp. 

4. William C. Wright. 
5. William D. Upshaw. 
6. James W. Wise. 


William E. Borah. 


8. Charles H. Brand. 
9. Thomas M. Bell. 
10. Carl Vinson. 


11. William C. Lankford. 


12. William W. Larsen. 
IDAHO. 
SENATORS. 


Frank R. Gooding. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 


1. Burton L. French. 


2. Addison T. Smith. 


ILLINOIS. 


Medill McCormick. 


SENATORS. 


William B. McKinley. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
At large—Richard Yates; Henry R. Rathbone.* 


. Martin B. Madden. 

. Morton D. Hull.* ¢ 

. Elliott W. Sproul. 

. Thomas A. Doyle.* 7 

’ Adolph J. Sabath. 

. 4% R Buckley.* 
. A. Michaelson. 

. Stanley H. Kunz. 

. Fred A. Britten. 

10. Carl R. Chindblom 

11. Frank R. Reid.* 

12. Charles E. Fuller. 

13. John C. McKenzie. 
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14. William J. Graham. 
15. Edward J. King. 

16. William E. Hull.* 
17. Frank H. Funk. 

18. Wm. P. Holaday.* 
19. Allen F. Moore. 

20. H. T. Rainey.* 

21. E. Maj jor. * 

22. Edward E. Miller.* 
23. William W. Arnold.* 
24. Thomas S. Williams. 
25. Edward E. Denison. 


7 INDIANA. 


James E. Watson. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
1. William E. Wilson.* 8. Albert H. Vestal. 
2. A. H. Greenwood.* 9. Fred S. Purnell. 
3. Frank Gardner.* 10. William R. Wood. 
4. H.C. Canfield.* 11. S. E. Cook.* 
5. Everett Sanders. 12. Louis W. Fairfield. 
6. Richard N. Elliott. 13. Andrew J. Hickey. 
7. Merrili Moores. 
IOWA. 
SENATORS. 
Albert B. Cummins. Smith W. Brookhart. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
1. William F. Kane. 7. Cassius C. Dowell. 
2. Harry E. Hu 8. Hiram K. Evans.* * 
ay oe OT Robinson.* 9. William R. Green. 
4. Gilbert N. Haugen. 10. L. J. Dickinson. 
5. Cyrenus Cole. 11. William D. Boies. 
6. C. William Ramseyer. 
KANSAS. 
SENATORS. 
Charles Curtis. Arthur Capper. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
1. Daniel R. Anthony, jr. 5. James G. Strong. 
2. Edward C. Little. 6. Hays B. White. 
3. W. H. Sproul.* 7. J..N. Tincher. 
4. Homer Hoch. 8. William A. Ayres.* 


® Successor to Hon. James R. 


SENATORS. 


Samuel M. Ralston.* 


Mann, deceased Nov. 30, og 


7 Successor to Hon. _ W. Rainey, deceased May 4, 1 
8 Successor to Hon. 





orace M. Towner, who resigned Apa i, 1923. 
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R 
KENTUCKY. MISSISSIPPI—cont’d . 
SENATORS. x REPRESENTATIVES—cont’d : 
A. Owsley Stanley. Richard P. Ernst. 5. Ross A. Collins. 7. Percy E. Quinn. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 6. T. W. Wilson.* 8. James W. Collier. 
i. Alben W. Barkley. 7. Joseph Morris.* ® 
2. David H. Kincheloe. 8. Ralph Gilbert. MISOGUES. 
3. Robert Y. Thomas, jr. 9. William J. Fields SENATORS. 
4. Ben Johnson. 10. John W. Langley. James A. Reed. Selden Pp; Spencer. 
. = 5 bg rane 11. John M. Robsion. REPRESENTATIVES. 
. Arthur B. Rouse. 1. M. 4. Romjue.* 9. Clarence Cannon.* 
LOUISIANA. 2. Ralph F. Lozier.* 10. Cleveland A. Newton. 
SENATORS. 3. J. L. Milligan.* 11. Harry B. Hawes. 
Joseph E. Ransdell. Edwin S. Broussard. 4. Charles L. Faust. 12. Leonidas C. Dyer. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 5. Henry L. Jost. * 13. J. Scott Wolf.* 
1. James O'Connor. 5. Riley J. Wilson 6. C.C. Dickinson.* 14. {TMM Fulbright.* 
2. H. Garland Dupré. 6. George K. Faorot. 7. S. C. Major. 15. J. J. Manlove 
3. Whitmell P. Martin. 7. Ladislas Lazaro. 8. Sidney C. Roach. 16. T. L. Rubey.* 
4. John N. Sandlin. 8. James B. Aswell. MONTANA. 
MAINE. SENATORS. 
<eunenen: Thomas J. Walsh. Burton K. Wheeler.* 
Bert M. Fernald. Frederick Hale. REPRESENTATIVES. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 1. John M. Evans.* : itt.* 
1. Carroll L. Beedy. ohn E. Nelson. J me, eae: 
2. Wallace H. White, jr. ra G. Hersey. NEBRASKA. 
SENATORS, 
pr es George W. Norris. Robert B. Howell.* ‘oe 
Ovington E. Weller. "William C. Bruce. ee 2 
& cuieiaimeaianiiiien — — > 3 —_—_- . rey McLaughlin. 
iF . W.G. ; erger. 
: ME. Tydingse ane a 3. Edgar Howard.* 6. Robert G. Simmons.* 
3. John Philip Hill 6. Frederick N. Zihlman. NEVADA. 
MASSACHUSETTS. SEMATORS, 


SENATORS. 


Henry Cabot Lodge. David I. Walsh. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
1. Allen T. Treadway. 9. Charles L. ~regeee 
2. Frederick H. Gillett. 10. Peter F. Tag 
3. Calvin D. Paige. 11. George Holden Tinkham. 
4. Samuel E. Winslow. 12. aa A. Gallivan. 
5. John Jacob Rogers. 13. Robert Luce. 
6. A. Piatt Andrew. 14. Louis A. a 
7. Wm. P. Connery, jr. * 15. William S. Greene. 
8. Frederick W. Dallinger. 16. Charles L. Gifford.* 
MICHIGAN. 
SENATORS. 
Woodbridge N. Ferris.* James Couzens.* 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
1. Robert H. Clancy.* 8. B. J. Vincent.* 
2. Earl.C. Michener. 9; ames. C. McLaughlin. 
3. A. B. Williams.” 10. ©. Woodruff. 
4. John C. Ketcham. 11. Freak D. Scott. 
5. Carl E. Mapes. 12. W. Frank James. 
6. Grant M. Hudson.* 13. Clarence J. McLeod.* 
7. Louis C. Cramton. 
MINNESOTA. 
SENATORS. 
HENRIK SHIPSTEAD.* MAGNUS JOHNSON.* # 
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1. Sydney Anderson. . Harold Knutson. 
2. Frank Clague. 7 O. J. KVALE* 
3. Charles R. Davis. 8. Oscar J. Larson. 
4. Oscar E. Keller. 9. KNUD WEFALD.* 
5. Walter H. Newton. 10. Thomas D. Schall. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
SENATORS, 
Pat Harrison. Hubert D. Stephens.* 
waaay Ey 
1. John E. Rankin. ss 
2. B. G. Lowrey. 4. a Busby.* 
® Elected to fill vacancy caused by death of Hon. James C. Cantrill, 


Sept. 2, 1923. 

; Elected to Governorship of Kentucky in place of Mr. Cantrill who 
was nominated but died before the election took place. Mr. Fields will 
serve in the House until his inauguration when a vacancy will occur 
until his successor is elected to the House. 

© Successor to Hon. J. M. C. Smith, deceased Mar. 30, 1923. 

1 Successor to Hon. Knute Nelson, ‘deceased Apr. 28, 1923. 


12 Vacancy caused by death of Hon. Benj. G. Humphreys, Oct. 16, 1923. 


QV wOre 


13 Successor to Hon. Daniel J. Riordan, deceased A 


. Wm. N. Rogers.* 


. Charles Browne.* 
. Ernest R. Ackerman. 
. Randolph Perkins. 


acinun 
RESYoNgMAeN 


Key Pittman. Tasker L. Oddie. 


REPRESENTATIVE. 
At large—Charles L. Richards.* 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
SENATORS, 


George H. Moses. Henry W. Keyes. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


2. Edward H. Wason. 
NEW JERSEY. hi 


SENATORS, 
Walter E. Edge. Edward I. Edwards.* 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
. Francis F. Patterson, jr. 7. George N. Seger.* 
. Isaac Bacharach. 8. F. J. McNulty.* 


Elmer H. Geran.* 9. Daniel F. Minahan.* 


10. Frederick R. Lehlbach. 
11. John J. Eagan.* 
12. Charles F. X. O’ Brien. J : 
NEW MEXICO. 
SENATORS. ( 
Andrieus A. Jones. 
REPRESENTATIVE, 
At large—John Morrow.* 
NEW YORK. 
SENATORS, . 
James W. Wadsworth, jr. Royal S. Copeland.* 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
13. ot sf D. Sulliovan.* 


Holm O. Bursum. 


. Robert L. Bacon.* 


John J. Kindred. 14. Nathan D. Perlman. 

George W. Lindsay.* 15. John J. Boylan.* i 

Thomas H. Cullen. 16. foie J. O’Connor.* 4 ' 

Loring M. Black, 7 yr” 17. en L. Mills. H 
. Charles I. Stengle.* 18. John F. Carew. 1 

John F. Quayle. 19. Sol Bloom.* i 
. William EB. Cleary.* 20. Fiorello =" - iene . H 
. David J. O’Connell.* 21. Royal H. W. ‘i 
: Emanuel Celler.* 22. Anthony J. Grifin f 
. Anning S. Prall.* ¥ 23. Frank Oliver.* it 
. Samuel Dickstein.* 24. Benjamin L. Fairchild.'* ' 


r. 28, 1923. 
4 Successor to Hon. W. Bourke Cockran, deceased Mar. 1, 1923. 
18 Successor to Hon. Samuel Marx, deceased Nov. 29, 1922. 

16 Successor to Hon. James V. Ganly, deceased Sept. 7, 1923. 
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NEW YORK—cont'd 

REPRESENTATIVES—cont’d 
25. J. Mayhew Wainwright.* 35. Walter W. Magee. 
26. Hamilton Fish, jr. 36. John Taber. 
27. Charles B. Ward. 37. Gale H. Stalker.* 
28. Parker Corning.* 38. Meyer Jacobstein.* 
29. — S. Parker. 39. Archie D. Sanders. 
30. Frank Crowther. 40. S. Wallace Dempsey. 
31. Bertrand H. Snell. 


32. Thaddeus C. Sweet.* 1” 
33. Homer P. Snyder. 


34. John D. Clarke. 


42. 
43. 


41. Clarence MacGregor. 


ames M. Mead. 
aniel A. Reed. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


SENATORS. 
Furnifold M. Simmons. Lee S. Overman. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
1. Hallett S. Ward. 6. Homer L. Lyon. 
2. John H. Kerr.* 8 7. William C. Hammer. 
3. Charles L. Abernethy.* 8. Robert L. Doughton. 
4. Edward W. Pou. 9. Alfred L. Bulwinkle. 
5. Charles M. Stedman. 10. Zebulon Weaver. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
SENATORS. , 
Edwin F. Ladd. Lynn J. Frazier.* 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


1. Olger B. Burtness. 3. James H. Sinclair. 
2. George M. Young. 
OHIO. 
SENATORS. 
Frank B. Willis. Simeon D. Fess. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
1. Nicholas Longworth. 12. — C. Speaks. 
2. A. . Stephens. 13. James T. Begg. 
3. Roy G. Fitzgerald. 14. Martin L. Davey.* 
4. John L. Cable. 15. C. Ellis Moore. 
5. Charles J. Thompson. 16. - McSweeney.* 
6. Charles C. Kearns. 17. Wm. M. Morgan. 
7. Charles Brand.* 18. Frank Murphy. 
8. R. Clint Cole. 19. John G. Cooper. 
9. Isaac R. Sherwood.* 20. Charles A. Mooney.* 
10. Israel M. Foster. 21. Robert Crosser.* 
11. Mell G. Underwood.* 22. Theodore E. Burton. 
OKLAHOMA. 
SENATORS. 
Robert L. Owen. John W. Harreld. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
1. Everett B. Howard.* 5. F. B. Swank. 
2. William W. Hastings.* 6. Elmer Thomas.* 
3. Charles D. Carter. 7. James V. McClintic. 
4. Tom D. McKeown.* . C. Garber.* 
OREGON. 
SENATORS. 


Charles L. McNary. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


Robert N. Stanfield. 


1. Willis C. Hawley. 3. Elton Watkins.* 
2. Nicholas J. Sinnott. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
SENATORS. 
George Wharton Pepper. David A. Reed. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
1. William S. Vare. 13. George F. Brumm.* 
2. George S. Graham. 14. William M. Croll.* 
3. Harry C. Ransley. 15. Louis T. McFadden. 
4. George W. Edmonds. 16. Edgar R. Kiess. 
5. James J. Connolly. 17. Herbert W. Cummings. 7" 
6. George A. Welsh.* ¢ 18. Edward M. Beers.* 
7. George P. Darrow. 19. Frank C. Sites.* 
8. Thomas S. Butler. 20. George M. Wertz. 
9. Henry W. Watson. 21. J. Banks Kurtz.* ¢ 
10. William W. Griest. 22. Samuel F. Glatfelter.* 
11. Laurence H. Watres.* 23. William I. Swoope.* 
12. John J. Casey.* 24. Samuel A. Kendall. 


17 Successor to Hon. Luther W. Mott, deceased July 10, 1923. 
18 Successor to Hon. Claude Kitchin, deceased May 31, 1923. 
t New distiict. 
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PENNSYLVANIA—cont'd 
REPRESENTATIVES—cont’d 
25. Henry W. Temple. 31. Adam M. Wyant. 
26. Thomas W. Phillips, jr.* 32. Stephen G. Porter. 
27. Nathan L. Strong. 33. M. Clyde Kelly. 
28. Harris J. Bixler. 34. John M. Morin. 
29. Milton W. Shreve. 35. James M. Magee. 
30. Everett Kent.* 36. Guy E. Campbell. 
RHODE ISLAND ¢ 
SENATORS. ‘ 
LeBaron B. Colt. Peter G. Gerry. é 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
1. Clark Burdick. — 3. J. E. O’'Connell.* 
2. Richard S. Aldrich. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
SENATORS. 
Ellison D. Smith. Nathaniel B. Dial. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
. W. Turner Logan. 5. William F. Stevenson. 
. James F. Byrnes. 6. Allard H. Gasque.* 
. Fred H. Dominick. 7. Hampton P. Fulmer. 
. John J. McSwain. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SENATORS. 
Thomas Sterling. Peter Norbeck. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
1. Charles A. Christopherson. 3. William Williamson. 
2. Royal C. Johnson. 
TENNESSEE. 
SENATORS. 
John K. Shields. Kenneth McKellar . 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
1. B. Carroll Reece. . ie W. Byrns. 
2. J. Will Taylor. W. C. Salmon.* 
3. S. D. McReynolds.* & Gordon Browning.* | 
4. Cordell Hull.* 9. Finis J. Garrett. 
5. Ewin L. Dasis. 10. Hubert F. Fisher. 
TEXAS. 
SENATORS. 
Morris Sheppard. Earle B. Mayfeld.* 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
1. Eugene Black. 10. James P. — 
2. John C. Box. 11. Tom Connali 
3. Morgan G. Sanders. 12. Fritz G. oo 
4. Sam Rayburn. 13. Guinn Williams. 
5. Hatton W. Sumners. 14 Harry M. Wurzbach. 
6. Luther A. Johnson.* 15. John N. Garner. 
7. Clay Stone Briggs. 16. C. B. Hudspeth. 
8. Daniel E. Garrett. 17. Thomas L. . 
9. Joseph J. Mansfield. 18. Marvin Jones. 
UTAH. 
SENATORS. 
Reed Smoot. William H. King. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
1. Don B. Colton. 2. Elmer O. Leatherwood. 
VERMONT. 
SENATORS. 
Frank L. Greene.* Porter H. Dale.* | 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
1. F. G. Fleetwood.* 2. Ernest W. Gibson.* 2° 
VIRGINIA. ' 
SENATORS. 
Claude A. Swanson. Carter Glass. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
1. Schuyler Otis Bland. 6. Clifton A. Woodrum.* 
2. Joseph T. Deal. 7. Thomas W. Harrison. 
3. Andrew ff Montague. 8. R. Walton Moore. 
4. Patrick H. Drewry. 9. Geo. C. Perry 
5. J. M. Hooker. 10. Henry St. ye Tucker. 
(Continued on page 66) 
19 Successor to Hon. William P. Dillingham, deceased July 12, 1923. 
20 Successor to Hon. Porter H. Dale, who resigned Aug. 11, 1923. 








t New district. 
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Tentative Plans for Political Programs in New Congress 
The Administration Program 


AKING into consideration only intimations that have 

I emanated from the White House concerning the sub- 

jects the President considers of immediate importance 

to the country, it is understood that the President’s forth- 

coming message to Congress will deal with these subjects in 

the following manner: 
TAX REDUCTION 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon’s suggestions for tax re- 

duction will probably be supported by the President. 


AGRICULTURE 

The President will urge the necessity of as prompt action 
as possible by the Congress for the relief of the agricultural 
interests. He has so far indicated a sympathetic interest in 
any sound modification of the existing laws that will facili- 
tate, by Governmental agencies, the marketing of farm pro- 
ducts through a Farm Export Corporation, through the War 
Finance Corporation or by the formation of something in the 
nature of a United States Grain Corporation. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Special consideration of the transportation problem will be 
urged. The compulsory consolidation of railroad systems 
within a period of five years through direct legislation by 
Congress may be discussed. 


IMMICZATION 
The President is sympatheti: with that thought in Con- 
gress which will oppose any lessening of the present restric- 
tions on immigration 2nd, it is understood, woul be willing 
to see further restriction imposed. 


MERCHANT MARINE 

The President is alive to the need of an American mer- 
chant marine but is not committed to any special policy, and 
will doubtless be guided by recommendations from the Ship- 
ping Board, which are in the course of preparation. 

SOLDIER BONUS 

The Soldier Bonus, if discussed at all, will be considered 

in connection with recommendations on tax reduction. 
INTERNATIONAL ISSUES 

The President is expected to report to Congress on the 
recognition of Mexico and to forward to the Senate the two 
Claims Conventions entered into with the Mexican Govern- 
ment as the result of the recognition of that Government. 

So far as he has indicated in his interviews with newspaper 
correspondents the President will make no special mention 
of the World Court other than to announce that it is before 
the Senate and subject to the action of that body. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The President is expected to urge the cutting down of 
Government expenditures; call the attention of Congress to 
the fact that it has before it a plan for the reorganization of 
the Executive Department. 

It is possible that he will touch on the Muscle Shoals prob- 
lem and if so he is expected to simply urge upon Congress 
the necessity of disposing of it promptly. 

The necessity for building more public buildings in the 
District of Columbia to save rentals and to bring scattered’ 
bureaus of various departments together under the same: 
roofs may be given consideration in the message; also the 
problem of reforestation. 


The Democratic Position 


S the Democratic party is in a minority in the 68th 
Congress, it is taking the position that it is not incum- 
bent upon it to initiate legislation. It will seek to 

promote Democratic policies through amendments to Repub- 
lican legislation or by offering substitutes therefor. 

The Democratic National Committee in its publicity for 
the past two years has advocated tax revision, with taxes 
“equitably levied so that the bulk of taxes shall be paid by 
the people best able to pay them,” and that taxes shall be as 
low as is necessary to meet the actual needs of government. 
Another policy heralded by the Democratic party is to in- 


clude tariff revision with internal tax revision so that the 
whole question of taxation may be handled as one question. 

The attitude of the Democratic party on farm relief, 
has been to offer relief, first, by reduction of the tariff on 
articles the farmer must purchase, and, secondly, by a proper 
reduction of freight rates on agricultural products, thus in- 
creasing the purchasing power of farm products. The Demo- 
crats would also restore the farmers’ foreign markets. 

It is understood that the Democrats are planning a defi- 
nite program of operation in the 68th Congress, which will 
be prepared as soon as the Democratic leaders return to 
Washington. 


The Progressives’ Proposals 


in Washington in December, 1922, and at that time 

committees composed of Senators and Representa- 
tives of progressive sympathy were appointed to get infor- 
mation on the following subjects: Agriculture, labor, rail- 
roads, shipping, natural resources, credits and taxation. 
These committees are expected to meet before Congress 
convenes and formulate such measures as they may deem it 
advisable to press during this session of Congress. 

From public statements made by various members of the 
Progressive group it is likely that individual members will 
bring forward the following proposals: 

Radical revision of the Esch-Cummins Railroad law. 

Legislation for relief of farmers, similar probably to the 
Norris bill of last Congress. 

Amendment of the Constitution to make it impossible 
for the Supreme Court to declare acts of Congress uncon- 
stitutional by a 5 to 4 decision. 


le last formal conference of Progressives was held 


Amendment of the Constitution so that incoming Con- 
gresses will begin to function immediately after election. 

Restoration of the excess-profit tax. 

Maintenance of super-tax rates paid on higher brackets of 
the income tax. 

Stricter regulation of the packing, oil, coal and other in- 
dustries. 

Amendment of the Federal Trade Act to give more 
power to the Federal Trade Commission. 

Enactment of Federal legislation to drive out bucket 
shops and regulate exchanges. 

Revision of the Federal Reserve Act. 

A co-operative code under which the government can 
extend aid to co-operative banks, agricultural credit and 
mercantile institutions. 

Constitutional amendment providing for the direct elec- 
tion of the President and Vice President and for Presiden- 
tial primaries. 
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What the Sixty-Eighth Congress Will Be Asked to Consider 


Positions of National Organizations on Legislative Issues 
Business 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION 
RIEFLY, the Chamber stands for private ownership 
and private operation, under fair and just regulation, 
based upon recognition of the obligation of the rail- 
roads toward the public and likewise of the obligations of the 
public toward the railroads. 

As the result of a conference in which the leading railroad, 
motor and waterway authorities participated, and which 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover attended, for several months, 
active Chamber committees of experienced men have been 
working on certain phases of transportation, with the object 
of formulating a program of recommended transportation 
development and treatment. For instance, the relation of 
motor highway transport and the use of motor delivery in 
congested transportation terminals, is one of the phases re- 
ceiving serious study. The conclusions of the several com- 
mittees (six in number), will be submitted to a general 
Transportation Conference, this fall, and from that confer- 
ence we hope for findings and recommendations that will be 
helpful to Congress and the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, especially in defining the proper relation of government 
to transportation. 

MERCHANT MARINE 

The Chamber is opposed to the Government engaging in 
commercial business. 

It had urged upon President Harding and the Shipping 
Board that further efforts should be made to evolve a plan 
of operation by private citizens, before entering upon direct 
operation of its Government-owned ships. The Chamber 
has favored a ship subsidy, in the effort to equalize operation 
disadvantages of American ships. It had asked an investi- 
gation of the possibility of relaxation of burdensome restric- 
tions, without jeopardizing proper public safety. 


TAX REFORMS 

The Chamber’s position is that there should be: 

Repeal of remaining war excise taxes with any needed 
revenues obtained from a sales tax; 

Readjustment of income surtaxes for the purpose of mak- 
ing them more fruitful in revenue by bringing back into 
productive and tax-yielding enterprise large amounts of capi- 
tal which have been diverted into investments the income 
from which is free from federal taxation; 

Future issues of federal obligations should have their in- 
terest subject to the federal tax; 

Prompt and conclusive settlement of tax liability should 
be assured to all persons who act in good faith; 

Income tax should not, in times of peace, be payable until 
the amount has been finally decided and this amount should 
be subject to later revision only in case of fraud; 

Administration of federal income taxes should be so de- 
centralized that a taxpayer may have opportunity for prompt 
initial decision of questions between him and the government 
without necessity and expense of a trip to Washington; 

A court of tax appeals, independent of the Treasury De- 
partment, should be set up with such procedure and jurisdic- 
tion as to assure an early and impartial decision upon substan- 
tial questions ; 








American citizens resident broad should not be subject 
to the federal tax upon incomes derived abroad and not re- 
mitted to the United States. 

NATIONAL BUDGET 

The first referendum of the Chamber, in 1912, favored 
the establishment of a National budget, and the Chamber has 
followed with great interest the final adoption of a National 
budget and the administration of it. The Chamber feels 
there is every encouragement to develop and perfect the 
budget system. 

IMMIGRATION 

The Chamber believes in restriction of immigration, and 
that the principles of selection should be a controlling factor 
in immigration legislation. 

Because of lack of flexibility, the present Immigration Law 
is not adaptable to changing conditions. The Chamber 
therefore advocates that, to the present three per cent quota, 
there should be added an additional two per cent quota solely 
upon a selective basis, to provide a flexibility without affect- 
ing our social standards. This two per cent is a maximum 
only such part (if any) of which should be used as is neces- 
sary to meet the recognized economic and social needs of the 
nation, 

VETERAN LEGISLATION 

Repeatedly the Chamber has favored adequate provision 
for the disabled, and certain constructive measures for unin- 
jured veterans. 

The Chamber by formal referendum in January, 1922, 
declared against the cash bonus, and the equivalent certificate 
plan, for uninjured veterans. 

INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 

The Chamber by formal resolution of its annual meetings, 
both in 1922 and 1923, urged our Government to take its 
place with other nations of the world in this Court, and ex- 
pressed gratification in the measures being taken by our Gov- 
ernment to that end. 

TARIFF 

The Chamber advocated the rrinciple of a flexible tariff, 
but it favors the creation of a separate Tariff Adjustment 
Board so that the Tariff Commission may continue unin- 
fluenced its function as a research and reporting body. 

FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

The Chamber advocated the inauguration of this system, 
has affirmed its confidence in the principles of the system and 
its earnest conviction that no changes should be considered 
except such as will add further strength and usefulness to 
the present plan and will continue existing safeguards against 
partisanship in direction or in service. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Repeatedly by formal resolution, the Chamber has ex- 
pressed a conviction that economic disorder in Europe con- 
tinues an obstacle to the establishment of permanent peace, 
to the elimination of unemployment, and to the restoration 
of normal living conditions, and contains also the menace of 
still further unhappy developments. It seems manifest that 
the lack of a just and lasting settlement in Europe reflects 
into many of our domestic problems, the distress of the grain 
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raiser, the distress of industry which had developed on ex- 
port outlet, selling prices at home for factory products that 
now lack the economy of large production sustained by both 
home and foreign trade, prices of securities which are de- 
pressed by constant apprehension, all these emphasize how 
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desirable it is to secure an early solution. It is clear that 
business conviction would welcome the opportunity for the 
United States, either officially or unofficially, to be helpful 
in the solution of these European problems, and with the 
least possible delay. 


The National Association of Manufacturers 
By James A. Emery, Counsel 


HE most important subjects likely to receive the 
consideration of Congress are transportation, taxa- 
tion, immigration and the judicial power. 

TRANSPORTATION 

This Association believes a legislative moratorium for the 
railroads is in the public interest. They have been slowly 
but steadily regaining the credit essential to supply adequate 
service. Stability of regulated conditions is vital to their 
further progress. The Transportation Act of 1920 deserves 
further trial. The first year of its operation presented one 
of recovery from the effects of Government operation, and 
the second was seriously affected by both the coal and rail- 
road strikes. Manufacturers are among the largest of ship- 
pers in volume, but they realize that improved service and 
lower rates can be had only through stabilizing the condi- 
tions of service and affording opportunity for the reduction 
of operating cost. Reopening the problem of railroad regu- 
lation therefore threatens disturbance of every factor essen- 
tial to transportation improvement. 


TAXATION 

The burden of taxation in its amount, distribution and 
form of administration, demands immediate remedy. There 
has been for two years an increasing deficit in the amount 
of new capital required for the replacement and necessary 
expansion of our economic machine. The extravagant issue 
of tax-exempt securities is in part responsible for this diver- 
sion of savings from reproductive industry. But the general 
burden is so great that escape from taxation is continuously 
invited. We therefore believe revision of the law essential 
to re-divert savings into business investment, with assurance 
of enlarged public revenues. For this purpose the Mellon 


plan affords the most constructive suggestion. But there is 
further required a decentralization of tax administration, as- 
suring regional adjustments and more rapid settlement of the 
taxpayer’s claim. 
IMMIGRATION 

The Manufacturers Association is opposed equally to un- 
restricted immigration and to its complete prohibition under 
the guise of restriction. It favors a constructive policy of 
selective immigration through which, by flexible administra- 
tive machinery, a practical means may be provided of re- 
lating the quality and amount of immigration to the demon- 
strated economic needs of the United States or its curtail- 
ment and restriction in the presence of satisfied needs. 

JUDICIAL POWER 

The Manufacturers Association is opposed to the attempt 
to create an omnipotent Congress by stripping the Supreme 
Court of its primary function, the interpretation of the re- 
straints of a written Constitution. It is equally opposed to 
the attempt to give a minority of the Justices a controlling 
voice in the exercise of the judicial power or to deprive the 
courts of their jurisdiction over appeals relating to the valid- 
ity of Congressional action threatening rights of person or 
property under the Constitution. They are equally opposed 
to all attempts to make it legal and right for one group or 
combination of individuals to do that which it remains il- 
legal and criminal for all others to do under like circum- 
stances. This is the plain destruction of legai equality be- 
fore the law and the creation of privileged lawbreakers. 

There are other matters of interest but a substantial legis- 
lative moratorium would undoubtedly prove a marked suc- 
cess. The grist of laws exceed the digestive powers of our 
people. 


American Bankers Association 
Approved at Annual Convention, Atlantic City, Sept., 1923 


TAXATION 
LREADY the multiplicity of government activities, 
with the amazing growth in the number of public 
employees has added enormously to the burden of 
taxation. There are now more than half a million employees 
of the Federal Government alone; and, including employees 
of state and local governments, the total number on the pub- 
lic payrools is estimated at more than 1,500,000. 

The tax burden is enhanced by needless inequalities in its 
apportionment. ‘The complete tax exemption of many bil- 
lions of dollars of public securities is an important factor in 
the unequal distribution of the burden, and the necessary 
action for the gradual elimination of this feature of our fiscal 
system should be promptly taken. 

The rates of sur-taxes on incomes should be revised down- 
ward. It is evident that their legitimate evasion is a dis- 
turbing element not only in our tax system, but in the secur- 
ity markets as well. The rapid increase in the tax burden 
is shown by the increase of the per capita tax since 1914 from 
$22.95 to $79.15. We call attention to the disastrous re- 
results, previous periods of high taxation when public ex- 
penditures have run so far ahead of economic development 


that they caused serious reactions and impairment of credit. 
Tax-levying bodies cannot hamper the legitimate functions 
of private business by depriving business of necessary capital 
and penalize thrift and enterprise without in turn destroy- 
ing values and retarding progress. 
RAILROADS 

Despite many handicaps, some of them the results of the 
disturbed conditions during the war and of government 
operation, American railroads have been able this year to 
meet the requirements of the largest volume of traffic in their 
history. Although the roads have been able this year to 
earn the estimated fair return in only a brief period in the 
spring, aggressive efforts are being made not only to reduce 
rates, but to reduce valuations for rate-making purposes to 
absurdly low figures. It is in the interest of the public 
that the Transportation Act should be given a fair trial 
and that the carriers be permitted earnings adequate for 
the maintenance and development of the systems. Adequate 
transportation is a business factor of such vital importance 
to our national life that we vigorously oppose any efforts to 
injure the credit or reduce the operating efficiency of our 
railroads in the assumed interest of any class or section. We 
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are confident that such a destructive policy, if successful, 
would not only react seriously upon the general business sit- 
uation, but most painfully upon our agricultural interests and 
the various classes of labor involved in the operation of the 
roads. 
AGRICULTURAL CREDITS 

The criticism of the Federal Reserve System as inimical 
to the interests of the farmers; and the agitation for an ex- 
pansion of its activity in the field of agricultural credits, still 
persists. Such an attitude indicates a failure to realize that 
the usefulness of the system depends on its ability to serve 
impartially the credit needs of all sections and industries. 

The new machinery of agricultural credit adopted last 
year, though of doubtful value, should be allowed to demon- 
strate its effectiveness without further tinkering. 

The fact that the relative purchasing power of farm pro- 
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ducts as a whole has been increasing in recent months, is evi- 
dence that gradually the prices of these products are assum- 
ing a more nearly normal relation to general prices. The 
index of purchasing power of farm products in July, as com- 
piled by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, was 72 per 
cent of 1913 purchasing power. This compares with 68 per 
cent at the beginning of the year and 64 per cent in August 
and September of last year. 

Further improvement in the economic position of the 
farmers is to be sought in continued reliance upon the read- 
justments of supply to demand, rather than upon artifically 
cheap credit or subsidies. This association, through its 
Agricultural Commission, will continue its endeavors to co- 
operate in the farmers’ organizations, agricultural colleges, 
and other bodies to the end that there may be a sane develop- 
ment of the farming industry and all of its branches. 


Shipping Interests 


The American Marine Congress 


Resolutions adopted in session at New York City on November 8, 1923. These resolution represent the attitude of the 
American Steamship Owners’ Association and the American Ship Operators’ Association. 


LACING in private hands of Government-owned pas- 
P senger and freight lines under an operating arrange- 

ment if the Shipping Board is unable to find buyers for 
them. 

Under no conditions should Government-owned ships be 
permitted to compete with private lines, and if new lines are 
established to develop trade they should be transferred to 
private ownership. 

Modernization of existing navigation laws of the United 
States. 

Extension of coastwise laws to the Philippines. 

Adoption of a national policy reserving for American ships 
the transportation of not less than half of immigrants ad- 
mitted to this country. 

Carriage by privately owned ships of Government sup- 
plies and officers of the Government. 

Amendment of existing treaties with a view of establishing 
preferential customs duties on goods carried on American 
ships and tonnage dues paid by such vessels. 

Establishment of proper load line laws and classification 
of all American ships by the American Bureau of Shipping. 

Discontinuance of placing contracts for repairs of Gov- 


National Merchant 


ernment (other than naval) owned ships on the basis of esti- 
mated costs. : 

The making public by the Shipping Board of the recent 
survey made of idle and other tonnage suitable for conver- 
sion to oil burning engines and modification of the construc- 
cion fund regulations. 

Indorsement of the work of the marine standards and 
fuel conservation committees. 

Development of additional American ports. 

A special resolution called attention to the new twelve- 
mile limit treaty, with Great Britain. Congress was called 
upon to defeat the measure on the grounds that it granted 
special consideration to one foreign nation and that it worked 
against American ships and would not bring about the pur- 
_ for which it was intended—the curbing of liquor smug- 
glers. 

The Marine Congress, by resolution, also called upon all 
Americans to use ships of this country for travel and for 
carrying freight. 

resolution offered by the Delaware River delegation 
tending to eliminate the Shipping Board and create a Gov- 
ernment department of shipping under a cabinet officer was 
defeated. 


Marine Association 


Legislative policies for dealing with the shipping problem adopted by the Governing Council, October, 1923 


HAT the National Merchant Marine Association 
| favors private operation of American shipping and is 
opposed to any form of Government operation. 

That enactment by Congress is favored of legislation ap- 
plying the principle of preferential duties and tonnage taxes 
for the encouragement of American shipping as against ves- 
sels of other nations engaged in the indirect trade, 

That certificates should be issued to American exporters 
of goods of American production in American vessels, and 
to American importers of goods on the free list in American 
vessels ; these certificates, which could be made negotiable and 
transferable, representing a percentage of the value of the 


- and ultimately to be used in the payment of customs 
uties. 








That Governmental forces and supplies should be carried 
in privately owned American ships, and that ocean travel by 
Government officials and employes should be restricted to 
American ships, when these are available. 

That an immediate and thorough revision is recommended 
of the navigation laws and rules of the United States, 
through the cooperation of the Department of Commerce, 
the Shipping Board and the private shipowners and operators 
of the country, with prompt action by Congress. 

That the officers and men of the American merchant 
marine should be enrolled in the Naval Reserve of the 
United States under suitable regulations as to pay, quali- 
fications and duties, 

That the repeal is recommended of all laws that admit 
foreign-built ships, including yachts, to American registry. 
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Agriculture 


Senator Capper, Chairman, Senate Farm Bloc 


O great amount of legislation is likely to be passed at 
N the forthcoming session of Congress, but agriculture 
should and will receive first attention. 

To this end we must— 

Reduce freight rates, particularly on farm products. This 
will be of more direct benefit than anything else which can 
be done at this time. 

Give every encouragement to cooperative marketing. 

Further revise the tariff downward on necessities the 
farmer must buy. 

Enact the Truth-in-Fabrics bill. 

Make further reductions in appropriations. 

Draft a new program of economy in public expenditures 
and carry it out in the interest of lightening the tax burden 
and setting an example for states and local communities. 

Assist in developing a wider European market, either 
through the War Finance Corporation or by establishing a 
federal marketing corporation, also stimulate home consump- 
tion, that farmers may obtain a fairer price for their wheat 
and other grain crops through a stabilizing program based 
on sound economics. 

Congress should accept Henry Ford’s offer to deveiop 
Muscle Shoals, with amendments fully protecting the in- 
terests of the public. 4 

Encourage the early development of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence waterways project, and the use of our navigable 
rivers to aid in reducing transportation costs and to further 
increase our transportation facilities for which there will 
soon be urgent need. 


Provide a more effective system for the rehabilitation of 
disabled veterans and pass the bonus bill. 

Provide for constitutional amendments prohibiting further 
issues of tax-free bonds, federal, state and municipal. 

Put the Wall Street bucket shops and stock-jobbing 
crooks definitely and permanently out of business. 

Oppose ship subsidies and rail mergers. 

See to the vigorous enforcement of the liquor laws and 
permit no amendment to the Volstead Act that will weaken 
it. There can be no backward step in the enforcement of 
prohibition. 

I shall oppose a sales tax, or any other tax program which 
will increase the farmer’s tax burden. I shall oppose any 
reduction of the big surtaxes without corresponding reduc- 
tions in taxes of the taxpayers less able to pay. If addi- 
tional taxes are necessary we should increase the inheritance 
tax on large incomes and restore the tax on excess profits. 

I shall do my utmost to bring about a reduction in rail 
rates, particularly on farm products, and shall again intro- 
duce the bill for repeal of the so-called guaranty clause, 
Section 15-a. The roads are now able to share a part of 
the burden the shippers have been carrying in their behalf 
for more than three years and should share it. 

As the rail merger plan would do more harm than good, I 
shall oppose that. 

I do not pretend to say what the “farm bloc” will do on 
any of these questions. This is largely an expression of 
my own personal views of what the next Congress should do. 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 


Legislative program is subject to a referendum of the entire farm bureau membership and further deliberation at the 
annual meeting on December 8, 1923 


TRUTH-IN-FABRIC 


HE Federation will continue its fight for Truth-in- 

I Fabric legislation. The bill seeks to have woolen 

goods of all kinds so labeled that they will show the 

percentage of virgin wool, shoddy, mingo, muck, silk and 
other fabrics which they contain. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Farmers have greater interest in the Muscle Shoals de- 
velopment than anybody else and they are still for Henry 
Ford’s offer—the manufacture of cheap fertilizer and the 
amortization of hydro-electric power. 


PRICE FIXING 
Opposed to governmental price fixing. 


IMMIGRATION 


There should be selective immigration as at present but 
the passports should be viséd at the ports of embarkation and 
the quota should be based upon the number of foreign born 
in this country as reported in 1890 instead of 1910. This 
would lessen materially the number of immigrants that 
would come in but should tend to open the doors to a better 
class. 


MERCHANT MARINE 
Farmers want a merchant marine and believe in a co- 
operative effort between the government and shipping inter- 
ests in keeping our flag on the seas, but are opposed to direct 
subsidy. 
CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROADS 
Decision held pending referendum. 


TAXATION 
Farmers will insist upon an excess profit tax if more money 
has to be raised, and the Federation will continue its fight 
against a general sales tax. A further study of the matter 
of the limitation of the tax free securities will be made be- 
fore stating a definite policy. 


CROP INSURANCE 
Desires government to investigate. 


SOLDIER BONUS 


In accord with resolutions adopted at various annual 
meetings, the Federation is in favor of proper assistance to 
the ex-service men but the Federation’s main interest in the 
bonus is in the matter of financing. It will staunchly op- 
pose any attempt to finance a bonus by direct sales tax. 
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Nooember 


The National Grange 


The following program is subject to revision at the Annual Convention, November 19-24, 1923: 


SALES TAX : 
HE Grange is opposed to the introduction of the prin- 
I ciple of taxation variously known as a sales tax, con- 
sumption tax, manufacturers’ tax, or turnover tax in 
any form and by any name. 
TAX-EXEMPT SECURITIES 
The Grange favors an amendment to the Constitution 
to prohibit further issues of all tax-exempt bonds. 
TRANSPORTATION 
The National Grange believes the railroad rates must be 
adjusted to meet the present agricultural situation. 
GOVERNMENT GUARANTEES 
The National Grange opposes the basic economic error of 
a Government guarantee of earnings or profits in any form, 
at any time, to any private industry, and favors the repeal 
of any such guarantees which may now be in existence. 
IMMIGRATION RESTRICTIONS 
The Grange asks for the enactment of an immigration 
restriction law based on the principles that immigration 
privilege should be granted only to persons who declare 
their intention of becoming American citizens. 
MUSCLE SHOALS 
The Grange repeats its former declaration that this great 
development of natural resources at Muscle Shoals, Ala., 


should be leased or sold by the Government to the highest 
bidder on such terms as will best safeguard and protect the 
interests of the public, or that it be operated by the Govern- 
ment at once. 


NATIONAL MARKET ACT 
The National Grange favors a national market act with 
democratic control designed at all times to make possible 
nation-wide co-operative marketing, also with provisions 
for supplying the farmer with marketing credit ample at all 
times to permit of the orderly marketing of crops. 


TRUTH IN FABRICS 
The National Grange demands in the name of square 
business dealing, for the protection of the cloth-buying pub- 
lic and for the encouragement of American sheep hus- 
bandry, that Congress enact the French-Capper Truth in 
Fabric Bill. 
OLEOMARGARINE 
The Grange urges better regulation to prevent the 
fraudulent sale of oleomargarine as butter. 


DELAYS IN MOVEMENTS OF CROPS 
The National Grange asks for national legislation that 
will give a guarantee of protection to the agricultural in- 
terests and the buying public against delayed transportation 
due to contention between labor and capital. 


National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation 
Tentative Program for National Legislation 


O preserve protective import tariffs on dziry products 
and vegetable oils. 

To work for more stringent federal regulations 

governing the sale of margarines. 
To elevate the dairy division of the Department of Agri- 

culture into a Bureau. 

To urge Federal legislation that will bring governmental 
assistance to the job of organizing cooperative marketing as- 
sociations among farmers in regions needing them, so that 


they may be in a better position to take care of their own 
problems in future economic crises. 

Support of any general legislative program which may be 
adopted by the National Board of Farm Organizations. 
Among the undone things endorsed by the National Board 
of Farm Organizations are: 

a. Passage of the “Truth in Fabric” Bill. 

b. Passage of a Federal act to protect purchases of seeds, 
feeds, etc. 


The Farmers’ National Council 


NACTMENT of the Norris-Sinclair Bill, creating a 
Government Marketing Corporation to buy farm 
products in the United States and to sell them here 

and abroad. Said corporation being empowered to build, 
buy and lease and operate elevators, storage houses and war 
houses, and to loan money directly to farmers or Samet 
organizations if they prefer this method instead of selling 
their products to the Government Marketing Corporation. 
Rapid and heavy increase in existing rates of inheritance 
taxes upon large estates, with the maximum of 50% on all 
in excess of $30,000,000, and the levying of similar rates of 
taxes on all gifts or transfers of property made to evade in- 
heritance tax; restoring a tax on excess profits, providing for 
a heavy tax on undistributed profits and the retention of the 


present surtaxes upon large incomes, which are unearned. 
The Farmers National Council will oppose a sales tax. 

Transferring the administration of the Packer and Stock 
Yards Act from the Secretary of Agriculture to the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Reduction in freight rates, particularly on farm products. 

A thorough investigation by Congress of the Department 
of Agriculture, and the success of the methods of farmers’ 
cooperatives and commodity marketing associations. 

Creation of a system of crop insurance with participation 
by the Government. 

The Farmers’ National Council also favors adjusted com- 
pensation for those in service during the late war. 


American Forestry Association 


HE Federal Government must act, and act promptly, 

| to insure the people of the United States against im- 

pending forest poverty. 

The American Forestry Association urges immediate fed- 
eral action—more vigorous and on a far greater scale than 
heretofore. It advances three specific proposals as to action 
which should be taken at once: 


I. A program of acquisition of public forests, national in 
scope and on a scale really commensurate with the public in- 
terests involved. This program should include the estab- 
lishment of National Forests not only for the protection of 
watersheds, but also for the production of timber; to serve 
as centers of fire protection and as demonstration areas in 
building up private forestry, and to provide other public 
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benefits. There should be a federal policy analogous to that 
of highway development, looking to appropriations of 
$100,000,000 within the next decade. 

II. The immediate initiation of vigorous measures to stop 
the devastating of forests, by fire and otherwise, on private 
lands. The initiation of a large program of acquisition of 
public forests where these do not exist today would in itself 
be a powerful factor in forwarding private forestry. Liberal 
appropriations for cooperation with the states and other 
agencies in fire protection and reforestation, and insistence 
by the Government that private owners thus aided by the 
public do their part in the work of forest perpetuation are 
essential measures. Public education, nation-wide and 
local, must be conducted on a large scale, and the Govern- 
ment must provide funds for research and experiments to 
lay the very foundations for forestry practice. 
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III. Inclusion within the National Forests of all lands in 
the unreserved public domain which are better suited to 
growing timber than any other purpose, and the placing un- 
der forest management of all federal lands which are avail- 
able for growing timber without conflicting with their pri- 
mary use for other purposes. The Federal Government to- 
day is the owner of some ten million acres of land on which 
forests should be grown, but which today are either under 
no form of forest management and fire protection or are in- 
adequately protected. ‘These lands include not only public 
domain, but forest lands in the Indian reservations and sur- 
plus military reservations. 

The measures proposed will not constitute a final solution 
of the forestry problem but they will provide a protective 
foundation. 


Labor 
American Federation of Labor 
Statement by Samuel Gompers, President, Nov. 19, 1923. 


N the American Federation of Labor’s program for legis- 
lation there are several questions which are of the most 
vital interest not only to Labor but the great masses of 

the people of our country. They are: 

1. An amendment to the constitution for the protection of 
child life; 

2. An immigration law that will protect the wage earners 
of this country as well as all the people; 

3- be repeal of the labor clauses in the Transportation Act 
of 1920; 

4. Legislation forbidding the issuance of injunctions, and 
establishing the rights of organized workers to engage 
in their normal activities ; 

5. A proper reclassification act, and amendments to retire- 

ment act; 

. Legislation to encourage the development of power and 

giant power. 

7. Requiring government work to be done in government 
plants. 

Among the threatening legislation that will be opposed 

by the American Federation of Labor are: 


oO 


1. Any measures that would provide for compulsory labor. 

2. A Sales Tax, otherwise a buyers or spenders’ tax, which 
would relieve the well-to-do from taxation and place 
the burden upon those least able to bear it. 

3. Legislation that will make lawful judicial usurpation of 
authority. 

4. Registration of aliens. 

5. The attempt of society women to secure an equal rights 
amendment to the constitution that would take away 
from women working in industry the state laws that 
now protect them. 

6. Ship subsidy. 

These are the outstanding features of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s program. Every bill, however, that is 
presented in either the Senate or House must be analyzed in 
order to find out its true intent in order that that reactionary 
spirit that controlled the last Congress will not be permitted 
in this Congress to enact pernicious legislation that will be 
an injury to the people of our country. 

Labor will also aid the farmers in securing legislation that 
will be of benefit to them. 


Soldiers 
Disabled American Veterans 


VETERANS COMMITTEE 
E recommend the establishment of a Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs in the House of Representatives. 


RECODIFICATION 

Passage of a bill providing for the codification of all vet- 
eran laws. 

COMPENSATION 

Passage of an adjusted compensation bill, 

That the time limit on applying for compensation or voca- 
tional training shall be removed. 

That the law be amended so as to allow any applicant for 
compensation to appear before the rating board in person at 
government expense when he or she so requests. 

That existing acts be amended so as to increase the burial 
allowance for all ex-service men to two hundred dollars, 

Passage of legislation providing an appropriation to con- 
duct sales campaigns to acquaint and re-sell all veterans term 
or converted insurance. 

RECLASSIFICATION 


An amendment to Section Six, Paragraph Five of the 
reclassification act so as to include all veterans of all wars. 


RETIREMENT 

That disabled emergency officers of the army be retired on 
the same basis as the regular army officers. 

VETERANS BUREAU 

That the following paragraph be inserted in the U. S. 
Veterans’ Bureau Act, “The provisions of this Act shall be 
liberally construed in order that its purposes and objects may 
be fully effectuated.” 2 

That nurses of the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau having bed- 
side contact with sick patients be allowed the benefits of the 
U. S. Veterans’ Bureau Act. 

To transfer in toto ali national homes for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers to the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau. 

An amendment to the Civil Service statutes whereby the 
experience provision in relation to disabled ex-service men 
who have completed or will complete vocational training 
under the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau be declared imperative. 

The establishment of a medical corps in the U. S. Vete- 
rans’ Bureau and the establishment of a chaplains’ corps in 
the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau. 

A speedy and conclusive investigation of the U. S. Vete- 
rans’ Bureau by the Select Committee of the Senate author- 
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ized to investigate it. And, further that all persons or firms 
found guilty of profiteering or irregular practices should be 
prosecuted and convicted. 

That Section 300 of Title Two of Public Law Number 
47, an Act to establish the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, be 
amended by adding after the words, “willful misconduct,” 
“while in military service or subsequent to.”’ 

That all trainees declared rehabilitated shall be entitled to 
and receive from the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau all equipment, 
books and supplies used during the period of training. 

DISABILITY AND HOSPITALIZATION 

That a veteran who has been or who shall be hospitalized 
for a period of twelve consecutive months or more shall be 
rated as totally and permanently disabled. 

That a veteran who shall have been rated permanently 
and totally disabled shall receive the same family allowance 
as is now given to Veterans’ Bureau trainees. 

That a veteran who is on home treatment shall receive 
the same family allowances as is now given to Veterans’ 
Bureau trainees. 

That the existing Civil Service laws be amended so that a 
disabled veteran who has attained a passing grade in a civil 
— examination shall be placed at the head of the eligible 
ist. 

That women veterans who hold certificates of honorable 
discharge from the army, navy or marine corps of the United 
States and who are ill or in need shall be eligible to enter any 
of the homes now maintained by the National Government 
for veterans on the same terms as the men, and when suf- 
ficient women have been admitted so that conditions war- 
rant, there shall be built a separate home for women vete- 
rans, 

That disabled veterans be allowed the privilege of rein- 
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stating war risk insurance, term and converted, on the same 
basis as men who are not disabled, provided their disability 
originated in the service. 

That a law be enacted to provide hospital care and treat- 
ment for all ex-service men regardless of the origin of the 
disability. 

That the Government recognize all effective methods of 
treatment that are clearly proven to be of value in treating 
disease or injury. ‘These methods of treatment to be in ad- 
dition to medicine and surgery and to be placed at the dis- 
posal of disabled veterans thus enabling them to reach the 
goal of physical rehabilitation. 

That all claimants who have been recommended for per- 
manent total disability rating be carried as temporary total 
until the permanent total rating is awarded. 

That all veterans receive disability ratings based on the 
conditions of acceptance into the military or naval service. 

That total ratings be awarded to men who are entitled to 
training and declared not feasible. 

That legislation be enacted providing for an extension of 
the present three year period of presumption for tubercular 
and neuro-psychiatric disabilities developing within a period 
of three years after the date of discharge; and further, that 
all disabilities be construed, if developing within a period of 
three years or more after the date of discharge, as, “due to 
military service.” 

That a sufficient sum be appropriated by Congress to com- 
plete the permanent hospital building program for which 
$41,381,000 has already been appropriated. 

That any man who has been in a hospital twelve months 
or more and who is discharged with a diagnosis, or arrested, 
or quiescent tuberculosis shall be rated fifty per cent perma- 
nent. 


The American Legion 
Recommendations for national legislation adopted at National Convention, San Francisco, October, 1923 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION 
W E do hereby call upon the 68th Congress to enact 


the adjusted compensation measure, in substan- 

tially the form before the 66th and 67th Con- 
gresses, immediately upon convening in regular session in 
December, 1923. 

We do hereby insist that there be no further delay, and do 
instruct the officers of the American Legion to take every 
possible action that will lead to the immediate passage of this 
measure, thus obtaining from Congress the tardy recognition 
of the obligation of our government to relieve the financial 
disadvantages of all ex-service men and women incident to 
their military service. 

RECOGNITION OF HAWAII IN FEDERAL REGULATIONS 

The American Legion urges Congress to make applicable 
to Hawaii and the territories all educational measures and 


the measures for the promotion of Americanism, which are 
now applicable to the States. 


HOSPITALIZATION OF VETERANS OF ALL WARS 

The American Legion recommends legislation that will 
permit and provide free hospitalization for veterans of all 
wars including the Confederate Veterans of the Civil War. 

LAND RECLAMATION 

The American Legion approves the plans submitted to 
Congress for the lending of Federal aid to the reclamation 
of arid Iands and the drainage of swamps and other similar 
projects, and urges that Congress speedily enact legislation 
whereby the vast amount of land included therein may soon 
be made productive, and that such legislation provide, as has 
been the policy in the past, that the ex-service men and 
women of this country be given preferential rights in the 
settlement of such lands when they have been reclaimed. 

The American Legion especially endorses what is com- 
monly known as the Columbia River Basin Reclamation 
Project and the Colorado River Basin Reclamation Project, 
and as incidental thereto, the construction of the Boulder 


Dam and Ali-American Canal. 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars 


HE appointment of a committee on Veteran Legisla- 

I tion in the House of Representatives, to be composed 

of, as far as possible ex-service members of Congress. 

The enactment of legislation permitting the director of 

the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau to furnish hospital treatment to 

all veterans of all wars, regardless of whether the disability 
or illness was of service origin. 


A codification of Veterans’ Bureau laws and a unification 
of rating scale for compensation and vocational training. 


Enactment of necessary and adequate legislation for the 
relief of all veterans of all wars, giving special attention to 
the disabled and maimed. 

The early enactment of the Veterans’ Adjusted Compen- 
sation Bill. 

Providing sufficient appropriation for the adequate Na- 
tional Defense of the Country, with no further reduction of 
the Army or Navy. 

Sh enactment of strict naturalization and immigration 
ws. 
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Military Order of the World War 


Army of the United States in all its component parts. 
Supports vigorous development of Air Service in 
all branches. 

Endorses H. R. 11066, revised, for the organization and 
maintenance of an efficient Naval and Marine Corps Re- 
serve, 

i Opposes any reduction in present strength of the Regular 
rmy. 

Protests against granting of indiscriminate Amnesty to so- 
called political prisoners. 

Protests against use of P. O. Cancellation Stamp for 
pacifist’s propaganda. 

Favors Selective Service System as a National policy. 


D EMANDS support of adequate appropriation for the 


Endorses legislation for the retirement of disabled emer- 
gency Army officers of the World War. 

Urges Congress of the United States to make appropria- 
tions in sufficient amount to complete the topographic map 
of the country. 

Recommends the retirement of World War officers with 
World War rank. 

Endorses S$. 4052, to amend laws affecting certain grades 
of army officers. 

Favors readjustment of pay of certain National Guard 
officers. 

Favors equitable adjustment of the pay of retired officers. 

Approves change of Article 5 of Federal Constitution. 

Reaffirms the imperative necessity of an Archive building. 


Women 


The Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 


sional Committee was held on November 19, 1923. 
This Committee consists of the following seventeen 
organizations: 

American Association of University Women. 

American Home Economics Association. 

Federation of Teachers. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Girls’ Friendly Society in America. 

National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 

ciation. 

National Committee for a Department of Education, 

National Consumers’ League. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Council of Women. 

National Education Association, 

Nat'l Federation of Business and Professional Women. 

National League of Women Voters. 

National Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

National Women’s Trade Union League. 

National Board, Young Women’s Christian Association. 

Service Star Legion. 

The Women’s Joint Congressional Committee does not 
separately endorse legislation. Its members bring to it the 
endorsement of their respective organizations. When any 
measure has received the endorsement of five member or- 
ganizations, a sub-committee, composed of representatives of 
all the organizations which have endorsed the legislation, is 
formed to work for the enactment of that measure by Con- 
gress. This sub-committee chooses its own officers, is re- 
sponsible for its own publicity, and works without involving 
organizations that have not endorsed the measure. 

The measures which received the endorsement of the re- 
quired number of organizations at the annual meeting this 
week are as follows: 

CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 

To enact a Child Labor Amendment. This amendment 
was reported by the Senate Judiciary Committee during the 
last days of the 67th Congress, but no further action was 
taken by the Senate. 


EDUCATION IN HOME ECONOMICS 
To provide for Education in Home Economics by amend- 
ing the Vocational Education Act of February 23, 1917. 
This measure introduced in the last Congress by Mr. Fess 
was not reported out by the House Committee on Education. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

The promotion of Physical Education. Bills were intro- 
duced resvectively in the Senate and House by Senator Cap- 
per and [epresentative Fess, not reported out by either Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor or by the House 
Committee on Education, 

FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

The establishment of a Federal Department of Education. 
These measures introduced by Senator Sterling and Repre- 
sentative Towner were held by the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor and the House Committee on Educa- 
tion pending the report of the Joint Commission on the Re- 
organization of the Government Departments. 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 

Marriage and Divorce. A number of resolutions were 
introduced during the 67th Congress to amend the Constitu- 
tion so that Congress might pass legislation regulating mar- 
riage and divorce. In the Senate resolutions were intro- 
duced by Senator Jones and Senator Capper. In the House 
Representative Davis, Tennessee; Representative Codd, 
Michigan, and Representative Fairfield, Indiana, introduced 
like measures. No report was made on any of these resolu- 
tions by either Senate or the House Judiciary Committees to 
which they were referred. 

WORLD COURT PROPOSAL 

World Court Proposal. This proposal was sent to the 
Senate by President Harding on February 24, 1923, and is 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations for action. 
As in the case of all legislation referring to international 
relations the World Court proposal does not require rein- 
troduction in the new Congress, but simply lies, without 
prejudice, in the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to which it was referred by the Senate. 

INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 

Adequate support in the annual budgets for the proper 
maintenance of the Children’s Bureau and the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor. 


SOCIAL HYGIENE 

Social Hygiene (including transfer of the U. S. Interde- 
partmental Social Hygiene Board to the Department - of 
Justice). Bills for the transfer of this Board were intro- 
duced in the Senate and House respectively by Senator Jones 
and Representative Kahn. These measures were not re- 
ported out by either the Senate or House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, 
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National Woman’s Party 


N “Equal Rights” amendment to the United States 
A Constitution, drawn by the National Woman’s Party, 
will be introduced in the 68th Congress. The amend- 
ment, which will be known as the “Lucretia Mott Amend- 
ment,” will read as follows: “Men and women shall have 
equal rights throughout the United States and every place 
subject to its jurisdiction.” It will be offered in the Senate 
by Senator Curtis of Kansas and in the House by Repre- 
sentative Anthony of Kansas. The amendment is based on 
legal research work carried on for the past two years by the 
National Woman’s Party in each of the forty-eight states 
where women were found to be living under twenty-five or 
thirty inequalities. A blanket law removing the inequali- 
ties of women in Wisconsin was passed in June, 1921. The 
proposed Constitutional amendment is designed to wipe out 
the existing inequalities simultaneously in all the states. 
November 17. President Coolidge received a deputation 
of two hundred women from the National Woman’s Party, 
asking him to urge the passage of the Equal Rights amend- 
ment in his message to Congress. The President made the 
following reply: 


“Your presence here is a very impressive demonstration 
of your desire. I doubt if any of my countrymen would 
hesitate to assert that if the womanhood of the nation want 
something, they will be bound to secure it. I am personally 
certain that if you will present to Congress as you have done 
to me, your reasons why you want this Constitutional 
amendment, you will find them very responsive to your 
request. 


“If you want some change made in the Constitution, I 
have not the slightest doubt that Congress will respond to 
your request favorably.” 


November 19. Representatives of eleven women’s or- 
ganizations having membership in the Women’s Joint Con- 
gressional Committee announced here today that they had 
organized to oppose the campaign of the National Woman’s 
Party for a constitutional amendment, placing men and 
women on a footing of absolute legal equality. Such an 
amendment, it was declared, would operate to nullify the 
special recognition given to women in so-called “welfare 
legislation.” 


National Council of Catholic Women 
Legislative Proposals Endorsed at Annual Convention September, 1923. 


CHILD LABOR 
HE National Council of Catholic Women favors an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution which will 
empower Congress to enact legislation for the prohi- 
bition of child labor, but which will not prohibit any state 
from enacting a law of higher standard than required by the 
Federal legislation enacted subsequent to the passing of such 
a constitutional amendment. 


NARCOTICS 


The National Council of Catholic Women commends the 
efforts of our Government to eradicate the illicit trafficking 


in opium and other narcotics; and that we particularly ap- 
prove of the steps taken to induce other governments to join 
the movement to restrict the production of drugs within the 
limits necessary only for purely medicinal and scientific pur- 
poses. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


We endorse unreservedly the program of the United States 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor for a “living 
wage,” and an “eight-hour day,” “proper sanitary condi- 
tions,” “safe and standard equipment” and “facilities for 
rest and recreation.” 


Other Organizations 


The American Peace Society 
Resolutions Adopted at Annual Meeting May 18, 1923. 


E urge upon Congress and the President of the 
United States that they make every possible ef- 
fort: 

To bring about at the earliest practicable moment a con- 
ference of all the nations for the restatement, amendment, 
reconciliation, and declaration of international law. 

To extend to those international disputes not capable of 


solution through the ordinary channels of diplomacy the ap- 
plication of the long-established processes of good offices, 
mediation, commissions of inquiry, councils of conciliation, 
and arbitration. 

To promote an independent International Court of Jus- 
tice, to which all civilized States shall of right have direct 
access, to the end that justiciable disputes may be settled in 
accordance with the principles of law and equity. 


The Federal Council of Churches 


HE Federal Council of Churches heartily endorses the 

World Court as proposed by our late President Hard- 

ing in his message to the Senate, February 24th, 1922, 

and profoundly believes that the United States should co- 

operate with the other nations of the world in establishing 
world justice and world peace. 

The Council is earnestly desirous of such legislative action 
as will guarantee the safe-guarding of the rights of children, 
and is, therefore, vitally interested in Child Labor legisla- 
tion, 

The Council is greatly interested in all matters pertaining 
to education. 

The General Committee on Army and Navy Chaplains of 
the Federal Council of Churches recommends legislative ac- 
tion in removing discriminations that exist as between Chap- 


lains and officers of other non-combatant branches, both as 
to the years of service necessary in attaining certain ranks, 
and as to the limitation of grades to which Chaplains are 
eligible. This committee earnestly advocates the placing 
of Chaplains on a parity in every respect with other officers 
of the non-combatant branches. The committee has also 
recommended an increase in the ratio of Chaplains in order 
that there may be a sufficient number adequately to minister 
to the enlisted men, so that every man wherever stationed 
may have the counsel, advice and ministry of a Chaplain. 

In additional to these specific things on which action has 
been taken the Council is vitally interested in legislation con- 
cerning all questions involving moral and welfare educational 
development and the cause of religion. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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National Issues Confronting the Sixty-Eighth Congress 


Tax Reduction 
The U. S. Secretary of Treasury Analyzes Outlook for National Tax Reduction 


The following recommendations for tax reduction were contained in a letter to Hon. William R. Green, Acting Chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, under date of November 10, 1923. 


HE Treasury has been engaged for the past few 
months in considering the possibilities of tax revision 
and in developing recommendations for the simplifi- 

cation of the law. The situation has developed more favor- 
ably than was anticipated, and I am now presenting a com- 
prehensive program to which I hope the Committee on Ways 
and Means will be able to give consideration at the outset of 
the legislative session. 

The fiscal years 1922 and 1923 have each closed with a sur- 
plus of about $310,000,000 over and above all expenditures 
chargeable against ordinary receipts, including the sinking 
fund and other similar retirements of the debt. This has 
been possible only through the utmost cooperation between 
the Executive and Congress, as well as among the executive’s 
departments and establishments, all of whom have united in 
a sincere effort to reduce the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. At the same time there has been a substantial amount 
of realization upon securities and other assets remaining over 
from the war, and the Treasury has succeeded in collecting 
customs and internal revenue taxes in amounts somewhat 
exceeding original expectations. The result is that the 
Government of the United States is firmly established on the 
basis of having balanced its budget each year since the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, with a reasonable surplus each year after 
providing for fixed debt charges like the sinking fund, and 
stands squarely committed to the policy of including these 
fixed charges on account of the public debt in its ordinary 
budget each year, thus assuring an orderly reduction of the 
war debt out of current revenues. 

What has been done during the two years since the es- 
tablishment of the budget system shows clearly what united 
effort can accomplish, and gives every reason for hope that 
the task to which the Administration has set itself for this 
fiscal year can be successfully performed, namely, the reduc- 
tion of the ordinary expenditures of the Government to a 
total of not more than $3,500,000,000 of which about $500,- 
000,000 will be fixed charges on account of the sinking fund 
and other retirements of the debt. To do this means reduc- 
tions of about $170,000,000 in the estimates of expenditures 
submitted by the spending departments and establishments 
and the exercise of continued pressure all along the line for 
the utmost economy and efficiency in the operations of the 
Government. 

Having these things in mind, the Treasury has been can- 
vassing the estimates for the present fiscal year and for the 
succeeding fiscal years with a view to determining on the one 
hand what further reductions in expenditure it would be 
safe to count on in developing a tax-revision program, and 
on the other hand what receipts might reasonably be ex- 
pected on the basis of existing law, assuming that no changes 
were to be made in internal taxes. In doing this it has had 
to keep in mind that under present conditions receipts from 
customs are abnormally high and that surplus war supplies 
have now been for the most part liquidated, leaving rela- 
tively little to expect on this account in the years to come. 
It has also had to keep in mind that many of the internal 
revenue taxes, as, for example, the higher brackets of the 
surtax, are so rapidly becoming unproductive that it is un- 


safe to assume that even with no changes in the law the reve- 
nues from internal taxes would be maintained. After tak- 
ing into account all these considerations, and making the 
most conservative estimates about the yield of existing taxes 
and the possibilities of further reductions in expenditure, it 
appears that for this year, and for the next four or five years, 
there should be a surplus of something over $300,000,000 a 
year over and above all expenditures chargeable to the ordi- 
nary budget, including the fixed debt charges payable out 
of current revenues. This gives a reasonable margin not 
merely for tax revision but also for tax reduction. 

On this basis the Treasury has the following recommenda- 
tions to make: 

1. Make a 25 per cent reduction in the tax on earned in- 
come. It is estimated that this amendment will mean a loss 
in revenue of about $97,500,000 a year, the greater part of 
which falls in the lower income brackets, 

2. Where the present normal tax is 4 per cent reduce it 
to 3 per cent, and where the present normal tax is 8 per cent 
reduce it to 6 per cent. This affects all personal incomes 
and the loss of revenue comes largely from the lower 
brackets. It is estimated that this will mean a loss in reve- 
nue of $91,600,000 a year. 

3. Reduce the surtax rates by commencing their applica- 
tion at $10,000 instead of $6,000, and scaling them pro- 
gressively upwards to 25 per cent at $100,000. This will 
readjust the surtax rates all along the line, and the Treasury 
recommends the readjustment not in order to reduce the 
revenues but as a means of. saving the productivity of the 
surtaxes. In the long run it will mean higher rather than 
lower revenues from the surtaxes. At the outset it may in- 
volve a temporary loss in revenue, but the Government 
Actuary estimates that even during the first year, if the revi- 
sion is made early enough, the net loss in revenue from all 
the changes in the surtaxes would be only about $100,000,- 
000, and that in all probability the revenue from the reduced 
rates will soon equal or exceed what would accrue at the 
present rates, becauge of the endouragement which the 
changes will give to productive business. 

The readjustment of the surtaxes, moreover, is not in any 
sense a partisan measure. It has been recommended, on sub- 
stantially this basis, by every Secretary of the Treasury 
since the end of the war, irrespective of party. The present 
system is a failure. It was an emergency measure, adopted 
under the pressure of war necessity and not to be counted 
upon as a permanent part of our revenue structure. For a 
short period the surtaxes yielded much revenue, but their 
productivity has been constantly shrinking and the Treas- 
ury’s experience shows that the high rates now in effect are 
progressively becoming less productive of revenue. Tax- 
payers subject to the higher rates can not afford, for ex- 
ample, to invest in American railroads or industries or em- 
bark upon new enterprises in the face of taxes that will take 
50 per cent or more of any return that may be realized. 
These taxpayers are withdrawing their capital from pro- 
ductive business and investing it instead in tax-exempt se- 
curities and adopting other lawful methods of avoiding the 
realization of taxable income. ‘The result is to stop business 
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transactions that would normally go through, and to discour- 
age men of wealth from taking the risks which are inci- 
dental to the development of new business. Ways will al- 
ways be found to avoid taxes so destructive in their nature, 
and the only way to save the situation is to put the taxes on 
a reasonable basis that will permit business to go on and in- 
dustry to develop. This, I believe, the readjustment herein 
recommended will accomplish, and it will not only produce 
larger revenues but at the same time establish industry and 
trade on a healthier basis throughout the country. The 
alternative is a gradual breakdown in the system, and a per- 
version of industry that stifles our progress as a nation. 

The growth of tax-exempt securities, which has resulted 
directly from the high rates of surtax, is at the same time en- 
couraging extravagance and reckless expenditure on the part 
of local authorities. These State and local securities will 
ultimately have to be paid, principal and interest, out of taxes, 
thus contributing directly to the heavy local taxation which 
bears so hard on the farmers and small property owners. 
There is no immediate remedy for this within the power of 
Congress except the readjustment of the surtaxes on a basis 
that will permit capital to seek productive employment and 
keep it from exhausting itself in tax-exempt securities. The 
productive use of capital in our railroads and industries will 
also tend to bring lower costs for transportation and manu- 
factured products, thus helping to relieve the farmer from the 
maladjustment from which he now suffers. 

4. Limit the deduction of capital losses to 1214 per cent 
of the loss. The present revenue law limits the tax on capi- 
tal gains to 12% per cent but puts no limit on the capital 
losses. It is believed it would be sounder taxation policy 
generally not to recognize either capital gain or capital loss 
for purposes of income tax. It is estimated that this will 
increase the revenues by about $25,000,000. 

5. Limit the deductions from gross income for interest 
paid during the year and for losses not of a business character 
to the amount the sum of these items exceeds tax-exempt in- 
come of the taxpayer. The estimated increase of revenue 
from this source is $35,000,000. 

6. Tax community property income to the spouse having 
control of the income. It is estimated that it will increase 
revenues by $8,000,000. 

So much for the income tax recommendations, which 
should become effective January 1, 1924. 

To show the effect of the proposed changes on the income 
of a typical salaried taxpayer, married and having two chil- 
dren, I call your attention to the following comparative 
figures: 


Saving 

Income Present tax Proposed tax to taxpayer 
$4,000 $28.00 $15.75 $12.25 
5,000 68.00 38.25 29.75 
6,000 128.00 72.00 56.00 
7,000 186.00 99.00 87.00 
8,000 276.00 144.00 132.00 
9,000 366.00 189.00 177.00 
10,000 456.00 234.00 222.00 


7. Repeal the tax on telegrams, telephones, and leased 
wires. This is the last of the transportation taxes established 
during the war, is a source of inconvenience to every person 
using the telephone or telegraph, and should now be elimi- 
nated from the tax system. This would mean a loss in reve- 
nue of about $30,000,000 a year. 

8. Repeal the tax on admissions. 


in revenue of about $70,000,000. 


9. Miscellaneous nuisance taxes. Your committee may 
wish to consider the elimination of various small miscel- 


This would mean a loss 
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laneous taxes which have an inconsiderable bearing on the 
general revenue of the Government, but which are a source 
of inconvenience to taxpayers and difficult to collect; and 
possibly there are some articles of jewelry which according 
to our standard of living can not properly be denominated 
luxuries, such as, for instance, ordinary table silver or 
watches, which you may wish to exempt from the general 
tax on jewelry. There is not enough margin of revenue 
available to permit the repeal of the special taxes which are 
proving productive, but the law could be revised to good ad- 
vantage and some of the nuisance taxes repealed without 
material loss of revenue. 

10. In addition to the specific recommendations which 
directly affect Government revenues, there should be amend- 
ments to strengthen the Act and eliminate methods hereto- 
fore used by taxpayers to avoid imposition of the tax. The 
exact amount of additional revenue to the Government which 
will be brought in by these amendments can not be estimated, 
but certainly the amendments will reach much income that 
heretofore has escaped taxation. 

11. Establish a Board of Tax Appeals in the Treasury 
but independent of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, to hear 
and determine cases involving the assessment of internal 
revenue taxes. This will give an independent administra- 
tive tribunal equipped to hear both sides of the controversy, 
which will sit on appeal from the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue and whose decision will be conclusive on both the Bureau 
and the taxpayer on the question of assessment. 

12. Changes should be made in the present law to simplify 
administration, make the law more easily understood, and 
permit a prompt determination of liability in a manner more 
satisfactory to the taxpayer. 

The benefits of the reduction will be distributed among 
all classes of taxpayers, and the revision generally will help 
to free business and industry of vexatious interference and 
encourage in all lines a more healthy development of produc- 
tive enterprise. 

The present burden of taxation is heavy. The revenues 
of the Government are sufficient to justify substantial reduc- 
tions and the people of the country should receive the bene- 
fits. No program, however, is feasible if the Government is 
to be committed to new and extraordinary expenditures. 
The recommendations for tax reduction set forth in this let- 
ter are only possible if the Government keeps within the pro- 
gram of expenditure which the Bureau of the Budget has 
laid down at the direction of the President. New or enlarged 
expenditures would quickly eat up the margin of revenue 
which now appears to be available for reducing the burden 
of taxation, and to embark on any soldiers’ bonus such as 
was considered in the last Congress or any other program 
calling for similarly large expenditure would make it neces- 
sary to drop all consideration of tax reduction and consider 
instead ways and means for providing additional revenue. 
A soldiers’ bonus would postpone tax reduction not for one 
but for many years to come. It would mean an increase 
rather than a decrease in taxes, for in the long run it could 
be paid only out of moneys collected by the Government from 
the people in the form of taxes. Throughout its considera- 
tion of the problem the Treasury has proceeded on the theory 
that the country would prefer a substantial reduction of taxa- 
tion to the increased taxes that would necessarily follow from 
a soldiers’ bonus, and I have faith to believe that it is justi- 
fied in that understanding. Certainly there is nothing bet- 
ter calculated to promote the well-being and happiness of the 
whole country than a measure that will lift, in some degree, 
the burden of taxation that now weighs so heavily on all.— 
Extracts. 
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Agricultural Relief 


Recommendations for Agricultural Relief Contained in Recent Report to the President 


Report submitted to the President on November 5, 1923, by Eugene Meyer, Jr., Managing Director of the War Finance Cor- 
poration, and Frank W. Mondell, Director of the Corporation, following their personal survey of conditions in wheat-grow- 


ing areas, made at the request of President Coolidge. 
Difficulties in Wheat-growing Areas 


N practically all the territory visited there was complaint 
I regarding the large increases in local taxes during the 
past two years, as well as regarding the scarcity and 
high cost of labor for agricultural purposes and the in- 
efficiency of the available farm labor. In many places in- 
creased freight rates, resulting in a dislocation of available 
markets, were presented as a factor of vital importance. In 
other words the economic status of the wheat producer was 
shown to be fundamentally prejudiced, on the one hand, by 
high cost of production due to increased taxes, increased cost 
of labor and materials used in p:oduction, and high prices of 
commodities and goods which the farmer buys. On the 
other hand, the prices realized by the farmer for his wheat, 
ar sufficient, when increased freight rates are taken into 
conside:ai.on, to maintain the producer on a satisfactory basis. 
There is evidence, however, that a very considerable read- 
justment to changed conditions is taking place. Diversifica- 
tion in many areas is making notable progress. Particularly 
in sections remote from large markets where permanently 
higher freight rates make inevitable a change in the direction 
of production the development of the dairying industry is 
gradually, but nevertheless definitely and consistently, going 
on. Production in more concentrated form is understood 
and recognized by farmers and country bankers alike as neces- 
sary and inevitable, and many progressive communities are 
rapidly readjusting their agricultural activities with this end 
in view. 
Plans Proposed 


Many plans for dealing with the wheat situation were sug- 
gested at our various conferences, the more important of 
which are as follows: 

1. An increase in the tariff —We explained to those pres- 
ent at the conferences that this matter is one for the consid- 
eration of the Congress, unless action were taken under the 
elastic provisions of the tariff act to increase the existing 
import-duty schedule by not exceeding 50 per cent if, after 
investigation, it is determined that the difference between 
the cost of producing wheat in this country and in Canada 
warrants it. We called attention to the fact that it was re- 
ported that the Tariff Commission was studying the matter 
and would submit a report to you thereon. 

2. Government price fixing—While price fixing by the 
Government was urged at some of the conferences, it is fair 
to say that there was very much more opposition to it in the 
agricultural districts through which we traveled than there 
was support of it. Representatives of the agricultural in- 
terests are by no means blind to the difficulties of such a pro- 
position from the point of view of both national policies and 
practical administration. 

3. Government purchase of “surplus” wheat—There 
seemed to be considerable sentiment in favor of having the 
Government buy the so-called “surplus” wheat with the view 
of exporting it to foreign markets. The expectation of those 
who advocate this plan appears to be that by this means the 
general level of wheat prices in the United States could be 
raised. The “surplus” bought by the Government would, 
according to this plan, be sold abroad at whatever price 
could be obtained and the loss either borne by the Govern- 
ment or assessed by some form of special taxation against the 
wheat producers of the country as a whole. 


We found, on the other hand, a clear understanding in 
certain quarters of the practical difficulty of such a plan. 
There is, in the first place, some confusion as to what consti- 
tutes the “surplus” which the Government is supposed to 
buy. A distinction must be drawn between surplus wheat 
and export wheat. The result of the plan might easily be 
that wheat would be grown in the United States for export, 
bought by the Government, and sold abroad at a loss, while 
other varieties of wheat needed for domestic use were at the 
same time being imported. 

The proposal is that the United States Government should 
be the active agency in a policy of “dumping” American 
wheat abroad, below cost, to the detriment of foreign pro- 
ducers. If the situation were reversed, if the government of 
a neighboring country were to instigate, through a govern- 
mental agency, a policy of dumping wheat below cost in the 
United States, it is not likely that we would long remain 
quiescent, and we can not expect that other countries would 
act differently. 

4. “Profit” made by Grain Corporation—There seems to 
be a very widespread opinion that the Government made a 
profit, said to be $58,000,000, in connection with the opera- 
tions of the Grain Corporation during and immediately fol- 
lowing the war, and some expressed the view that the re- 
ported profit should be refunded to the wheat growers or 
otherwise expended for their benefit. 

5. Modification of immigration laws.—It may be stated 
that the sentiment for a modification, along selective lines, 
of the immigration laws so as to permit the admission of 
a larger supply of more efficient labor is universal among 
the agricultural interests throughout the territory visited. 

6. Cooperative marketing—The subject of cooperative 
marketing was discussed at every conference, and strong 
approval of the movement was expressed by those present. 
Even in places where the sentiment for Government price 
fixing or for Government buying of the so-called surplus 
was evident it was generally conceded that the orderly mar- 
keting of wheat through soundly organized and properly 
managed cooperative associations is an essential and funda- 
mental factor in the ultimate solution of the difficulties of 
the wheat producer. 

Cooperative marketing associations, organized along sound 
lines and with competent management and business guid- 
ance, offer, at the present time, in our opinion, more promise 
of helpful results than any other plan or program that has 
been suggested. ‘They can do what the speculator can not, 
with safety, be relied upon to dc. They can, by orderly 
marketing, regulate the flow of wheat so that supply is ad- 
justed from time to time to the consumptive demand. 


Recommendations 


We feel that the solution of the wheat problem lies along 
two lines: First, the adjustment of production to American 
needs if the world market is over-supplied from other pro- 
ducing countries at lower prices than are satisfactory to the 
American producer under prevailing conditions; and second, 
the development of an improved marketing system such as. 
we believe can be brought about by the organization of the 
producers of the country for the purpose of marketing their 
wheat under the cooperative marketing plan, making it un- 
necessary to rely so completely upon the uncertain function- 
ing of the speculative public contract market —Extracts. 
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Status of National Issues Confronting the Sixty-Eighth Congress 
Considered in Preceding Congress 


A Review of Developments Since Congress Adjourned 


Annual Appropriation Bills 


HEN the annual Budget is sent to Congress by the 
President, the House refers it to the Committee 
on Appropriations. Upon the report of this Com- 

mittee is based the legislation appropriating the money nec- 
essary for the expense of running the government. The 
organization of the Committee, which consists of thirty- 
five members, for the transaction of its business follows 
closely the general departmental outline of the Budget. The 
Budget, instead of being reported to the House in a single 
bill, is incorporated in a series of eleven bills. The mem- 
bership of the whole Committee is subdivided into eleven 
subcommittees to each of which is referred one of the eleven 
regular annual appropriation bills and a twelfth subcom- 
mittee to consider budget estimates to supply deficiencies in 
appropriations previously granted. It is usual for the sub- 
committees of the Appropriation Committee to undertake 
much preliminary work on appropriation matters prior to 
the convening of Congress, but due to the fact that the 
Appropriation Committee must be reappointed in the new 
Congress, there is at present no Committee to carry out 
this work. The preliminary work on the appropriation bills 
this year must therefore wait until Congress convenes. The 
CONGRESSIONAL Dicest will: report month by month the 
consecutive action taken by Congress on these appropriation 
measures. 


Tariff 


The Fordney-McCumber Tariff Bill (H. R. 7456) be- 
came the law on September 21, 1922. A number of special 
amendments known as “pop-gun” measures, which propose 
a change of rate in one item or schedule of the Tariff law 
may be introduced in the coming session of Congress, but 
it is not customary for either party to introduce measures for 
general tariff revision in a Congress just preceding a national 
election. The tariff question will therefore be brought up 
as a campaign issue in the fall. Tariff was discussed in the 
May, 1922, number of the ConcrRESSIONAL DicEst. 


Merchant Marine 


March 4—The Ship Subsidy Bill, after passing the 
House, was laid aside by the Senate on March 1, 1923, and 
thus failed of passage with the adjournment of Congress 
on March 4. 

June 19—After two years’ service as Chairman of the 
Shipping Board, Albert D. Lasker, of Chicago, resigned. 
He was succeeded by Edward P. Farley, also of Chicago. 

June 30—Former Senator George E. Chamberlain, of 
Oregon, who also had served two years, resigned. In his 
place was appointed Bert E. Haney, of Oregon. 

August—The Shipping Board, after a survey of vari- 
ous alternative plans for aid for the American Merchant 
Marine, recommended to President Coolidge the creation 
of subsidiary corporations to the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion to take over and operate the Shipping Board vessels 
now being operated by managing agents. 

President Coolidge referred this plan to the Attorney 
General with a request for an opinion as to its legality un- 


der the terms of the Act of Congress creating the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. 

September 19—The Attorney General rendered an opin- 
ion that the plan could not be carried out under the law 
which, he held, provided for the creation of but one cor- 
poration. 

In view of this decision the Shipping Board has been at 
work on a new policy which will be ready for presentation 
to Congress soon after it convenes in December. 


Immigration 


On May 19, 1921, Congress passed the so-called “3% 
law,” restricting the number of aliens of any nationality who 
may be admitted into the United States in any fiscal year to 
three per cent of the number of foreign-born persons of such 
nationality resident in the United States as shown by the 
1910 census. This act expired by limitation on June 30, 
1922, but under a joint resolution approved May 11, 1922, 
its operation was extended to June 30, 1924. To prevent 
its expiration next June, the 68th Congress must either again 
continue the operation of the act which is looked upon as an 
emergency measure or revert to the act of 1917, which does 
not provide for numerical restriction of immigration. An 
effort was made in the 67th Congress to enact a law em- 
bodying a permanent immigration policy, and such a measure 
was reported to the House on February 15 by Representa- 
tive Johnson, Chairman of the House Committee on Immi- 
gration. By reason of the legislative congestion at the end 
of the session no action was taken on the bill by the 67th 
Congress. 

Since the adjournment of Congress the immigration prob- 
lem has been studied from every angle by the members of 
the Immigration Committees of Congress and the Depart- 
ment of Labor. A review of the whole question is con- 
tained in the July-August, 1923, number of the Concres- 
SIONAL DicEst. 

A number of recent conferences have been held between 
the Secretary of Labor and Representative Johnson and it is 
understood that Mr. Johnson is prepared to lay before the 
Immigration Committee of the 68th Congress a bill based on 
the measure favorably reported last year, with some modifica- 
tions. The bill is expected to be one of the first big legisla- 
tive measures to reach the House early in the session. It is 
understood that President Coolidge in his message will urge 
the 68th Congress to take early action on the subject of im- 
migration legislation. Discussed in July, 1923, number of 
the ConGRESSIONAL DicEstT. 


Soldier Bonus 


The Soldier Bonus bill (H. R. 10874) providing adjusted 
compensation for World War Veterans was vetoed by Pres- 
ident Harding on September 19th and failed to receive the 
necessary number of votes in the Senate to pass over the 
President’s veto. The question of adjusted compensations 
will continue to be advocated by the several soldier organ- 
izations whose legislative programs for the coming Congress 
are given in this number. 

The Bonus bill was discussed in the June, 1922, number 
of the ConGRrESSIONAL DicEsT. 
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Child Labor Amendment 


During the 67th Congress a number of resolutions were 
introduced proposing amendments to the Constitution grant- 
ing Congress the power to pass laws prohibiting child labor. 
The Senate Committee on the Judiciary on February 23, 
1923, reported a joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution, which read as follows: ‘That Congress 
shall have power concurrent with that of the several States, 
to limit or prohibit the labor of persons under the age of 
eighteen years.” No further action was taken when Con- 
gress adjourned. It is understood that the authors of reso- 
lutions in the last Congress will reintroduce measures in the 
coming session of Congress. The February, 1923, number 
of the ConGRESSIONAL DicEst contained a full discussion 
of the Child Labor Amendment issue, together with the 
texts of the five joint resolutions considered by the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

November 12. Fifteen national organizations of women 
have organized a joint committee under the name of the 
Children’s Amendment Committee. They will renew their 
efforts to induce Congress to pass a constitutional amendment 
enabling Congress to enact a federal child labor law. 

November 20, 1923. Washington representatives of 
twenty-five organizations of men and women, comprising 
the Permanent Conference for the Abolition of Child Labor, 
met and agreed to have introduced at the coming session of 
Congress the following amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution. 

“The Congress shall have power to limit and to prohibit 
the labor of persons under eighteen years of age, and power 
is also reserved to the several States to limit and to prohibit 
such labor in any way, which does not lessen any limitation of 
such labor or the extent of any prohibition thereof by Con- 
gress.” 


The Powers of the U. S. Supreme Court 


During the 67th Congress a number of resolutions were 
introduced to amend the Constitution for the purpose of 
limiting the power of the U. S. Supreme Court. These 
resolutions provided in the main for requiring the decision 
of the Court on the Constitutionality of Acts of Congress 
to be made by a certain majority of the members of the 
Court. This matter forms one of the measures scheduled 
for action by the so-called Progressive group in Congress 
during the coming session. In the June, 1923, number of 
the ConGRESSIONAL Dicegst, a full discussion of the present 
powers, of U. S. Supreme Court, and the proposed limita- 
tions of its powers, was printed. 


Amendment of the Amending Clause 


The Wadsworth-Garrett amendment as reported by the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary February 27, 1923, was 
printed in the March, 1923, number of the ConGRESSIONAL 
Dicest. Senator Wadsworth will re-introduce his original 
measure in the coming Congress. 


Re-apportionment Bill 

The Siegel Re-apportionment Bill providing “for the re- 
apportionment of Representatives in Congress under the 
Fourteenth Census, was introduced by Representative Siegel, 
chairman of the House Committee on the Census, July 21, 
1921. It was reported from the House Committee on the 
Census July 29, 1921, debated, and recommitted by the 
House to the same committee on October 14, 1921, and was 
not again reported out. 
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Mr. Siegel will not be a member of the 68th Congress and, 
according to the seniority rules of the House, Mr. Fairchild, 
who was opposed to the Siegel Bill, will become chairman of 
the Committee on the Census. No plans for reapportion- 
ment legislation have yet been announced and the matter will 
probably cwait the reorganization of the Census Committee 
after Congress convenes. The Re-apportionment Bill was 
discussed in the January, 1922, number of the Concres- 
SIONAL DIGEsT. 

Anti-Lynching 

The Dyer Anti-Lynching Act passed the House January 
20, 1922, but was finally laid aside by conference agree- 
ment without reaching a vote. Representztive Dyer has 
announced that he will reintroduce his measure, and Senator 
Shortridge who led the fight for the measure in the Senate 
during the last Congress, will introduce a bill in the Senate 
in the coming Congress. This matter went before the House 
and Senate Judiciary Committees. This question was dis- 
cussed in the March, 1922, number of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
DicEst. 


Reclassification of Government Employees 


The Classification Act of 1923 which became a law 
March 4, 1923, was a compromise measure carrying cer- 
tain features of both the Smoot-Wood bill and the Sterling- 
Lehlbach bill. The Act set up a Personnel Classification 
Board which is required to make a survey of the field serv- 
ice and report to the next session of Congress. With re- 
gard to the service within the District the Board is required 
to prepare and publish a statement of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities involved in the classes to be established within 
the several grades by the law, etc. All locations of em- 
ployees were to be made by the heads of the respective de 
partments and reviewed and revised by the Board. This 


_work has been carried on by the Board since Congress ad- 


journed. 

The provisions of the Classification Act and a discussion 
of the Federal Civil Service were printed in the April, 1923, 
number of the CoNGRESSIONAL DIGEST. 

March 4, 1923, “The Classification Act of 1923” ap- 
proved.—An Act to provide for the classification of civilian 
positions within the District of Columbia and in the field 
services. 

Section 3 of the Act established ‘“‘an ex-officio board, to be 
known as the Personnel Classification Board, to consist of 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget or an alternate 
from that Bureau designated by the director, a member of 
the Civil Service Commission or an alternate from that com- 
mission designated by the commission, and the Chief of the 
United States Bureau of Efficiency or an alternate from that 
bureau designated by the chief of the bureau. The Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget or his alternate shall be chair- 
man of the board.” 

March 5, 1923, at the first meeting of the Board, General 
Lord announced the designation of W. W. Warwick as his 
alternate—Judge Warwick to be chairman of the board. 

March 6, 1923, at the second meeting of the Board, Mr. 
Wales of the Civil Service Commission announced the desig- 
nation of Guy Moffett from the Commission as his alternate. 
Mr. Brown of the Bureau of Efficiency announced the desig- 
nation of H. M. Graves, Assistant Chief of the Bureau of 
Efficiency as his alternate. 

April 30, 1923 (Twenty-ninth meeting of the Board) 
Mr. W. H. McReynolds, of the Bureau of Efficiency was 
designated as chief of the District of Columbia Division and 
Mr. Ismar Baruch of the Civil Service Commission was 
designated chief of the Field Division. 
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May 5, 1923, Circular Letter No, 2 was sent to Heads of 
Departments requesting detailed information regarding indi- 
vidual positions in the District of Columbia. 

May 7, 1923, Circular Letter No. 3 was sent to Heads of 
Departments and Independent Establishments having field 
services, requesting information in accordance with a plan 
outlined therein relative to individual positions in the field. 

June 30, 1923, Judge W. W. Warwick, Chairman of the 
Personnel Classification Board, representing the Bureau of 
the Budget, resigned and Mr. Frederick J. Bailey, formerly 
Assistant Director of the Bureau of Mines, Interior De- 
partment, was appointed to succeed Judge Warwick, on July 
1, 1923. 

September 15, 1923, the Board issued to the Departments 
“Tentative Compensation Schedules for Estimate Purposes” 
requesting them to allocate field positions for estimate pur- 
poses as required by the Bureau of the Budget. 

September 15, 1923 (approximately), the review of tenta- 
tive allocation for estimate purposes of positions in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was completed and approved allocations 
reported to the departments. 

October 25, 1923, hearings on Field Service classification 
begun by Personnel Classification Board. 

November 13, 1923, Circular Letter No. 13, was issued 
and sent to Heads of Departments and Independent Estab- 
lishments having Field Services instructing that the Depart- 
ments make recommendations regarding proper salary grad- 
ings of field positions according to the plan outlined therein. 

The Classification Act provides, among other things, that 
“The board shall make a survey of the field services and shall 
report to Congress at its first regular session following the 
passage of this Act schedules of positions, grades, and salaries 
for such services, which shall follow the principles and rules 
of the compensation schedules herein contained in so far as 
these are applicable to the field services.” 


Reorganization of the Government Departments 
A JOINT Committee on the Reorganization of the Ad- 


ministrative branch of the Government was estab- 

lished by act of Congress approved December 29, 
1920. The Committee was composed of three Senators and 
three Representatives and an appointee of the President’s 
who was made chairman of the Committee. In January, 
1921, the chairman of the Committee presented a preliminary 
plan of reorganization to the President and the matter was 
laid before the Cabinet. On February 13, 1923, President 
Harding transmitted to the chairman a chart exhibiting in 
detail the present organization of the Government and the 
changes suggested by the President and the Cabinet. This 
chart and the President’s letter of transmittal were presented 
to Congress on February 16 by Senator Smoot, vice-chair- 
man of the committee, and printed as Senate Document 302. 
On February 17 the Senate passed a resolution (S. J. Res. 
282) extending the life of the Committee, to which the 
House agreed on March 2, two days before final adjourn- 
ment. The members of the Joint Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion are as follows: Walter F. Brown, representing the 
President, chairman; Senator Smoot (R., Utah) vice-chair- 
man, Senator Wadsworth (R., N. Y.), Senator Harrison 
(D., Miss.), Representative Mapes (R., Mich.), Repre- 
senative Temple (R., Penn.), and Representative Moore 
(D., Va.) 

Since Congress adjourned there has not been a meeting 
of the Joint Congressional Committee on the Reorganiza- 
tion of the Government Departments. The reorganization 
plan which was laid before the 67th Congress last February 
has been under consideration by President Coolidge and the 
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Cabinet within the past month and a number of amendments 
to last year’s plan have been offered by the heads of the 
Executive Departments. Hearings will be opened by the 
Committee during December and an effort made to meet 
objections to the plan before it is offered to the 68th Con- 
gress for action. 


Federal Department of Education 


The bills to establish a Federal Department of Educa- 
tion, introduced in the last Congress by Senator Sterling and 
Representative Towner, were held without action during 
the entire Congress by the committees having them in charge 
pending the report of the Joint Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion of the Government Departments which was working on 
a general plan of reorganization. 

On February 13, 1923, President Harding addressed a 
letter to Walter F. Brown, Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Reorganization of Government Departments, 
transmitting a chart exhibiting in detail the present organiza- 
tion of the Government Departments and the changes sug- 
gested by the President and the Cabinet. This report was 
presented to the Senate by Senator Smoot, a member of the 
Joint Committee. The plan included a Department of Edu- 
cation and Welfare which is considered by the advocates of 
the Towner-Sterling Bill as a step in the right direction, 
though not the attainment of their goal. 

On February 17, 1923, Congress passed a resolution con- 
tinuing the life of the Joint Committee on Reorganization 
of the Executive Departments into the 68th Congress, and 
adjourned without taking any action on the Education bills 
or the Reorganization plan. 

On March 4, 1923, Judge Towner resigned his post as 
United States Representative to become Governor of Porto 
Rico. 

September 1, 1923. The National Committee for a De- 
partment of Education has opened offices in the national capi- 
tal to promote the education bill. 

October 15-22, 1923. The Supreme Council of Scottish 
Rite Masons of the Southern Jurisdiction planned an ex- 
tensive program on education including support of the Edu- 
cation bill. 

November 12, 1923. Representatives of the twenty-one 
organizations that have endorsed the Education Bill held a 
conference at the headquarters of the National Education 
Association with the members of the Legislative Committee 
of the National Education Association, to plan a national 
campaign for the bill. 

November 13, 1923. A delegation composed of these 
same representatives called on President Coolidge in the in- 
terest of the Education Bill. 

It has been announced that Senator Sterling will reintro- 
duce his bill in the next session. The support throughout 
the country for a Department of Education is said to be 
growing day by day by the friends of this measure, who are 
making preparations to wages a national crusade in its behalf 
in the coming Congress, 

The Department of Education Bill was discussed in the 
December, 1921, number of the ConcressionaAL DicEst. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 

Legislation providing for American participation in the 
St. Lawrence Seaway project was introduced by Represen- 
tative Chalmers on January 23, 1922, and Representative 
Mapes on February 1, 1922. Both measures were referred 
to the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce on June 3, 1922, and were not reported out. In reply 
to a letter addressed to the British Ambassador at Washing- 
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ton by the Secretary of State on May 17, 1922, the British 
Ambassador stated on June 3, 1922, that the “Canadian 
Government is of the opinion that it is not considered expe- 
dient to deal with this matter at the present time.” No 
further action had been taken when Congress adjourned. 

Mr. Chalmers’ term in Congress expired March 4, 1923. 

The question is of deep interest to the States of the Mid- 
dle West, who are in favor of the project. 

November, 1923, “The Hon. J. H. King, Minister of Pub- 
lic Works of Canada, made the following statement: “I do 
not think the Government of Canada or the people of Can- 
ada are in a position even to consider the project of the St. 
Lawrence waterway, and they will not be in a position until 
it has been thoroughly investigated by a board of engineers 
representing Canadian interests.” The matter therefore 
awaits the decision of the Canadian Parliament. 

The St. Lawrence project was discussed in the September, 
1922, number of the CoNGRESSIONAL DIGEST. 


Muscle Shoals 


No final action was taken by Congress on the various pro- 
posals before it relating to the Muscle Shoals power project. 
On February 15, 1923, the House Committee on Rules re- 
fused to bring out a rule to permit a vote on the Ford offer 
which was pending in the Senate. The War Department 
appropriation bill for 1924 approved March 2, 1923, car- 
ried an additional appropriation for the continuation of the 
government’s work on Dam No. 2 on the Tennessee River 
at Muscle Shoals. 

The Muscle Shoals project was fully discussed in the 
October, 1922, number of the ConGRESSIONAL DIGEST. 

September 6. Mr. Ford came to Washington to confer 
with the Secretary of War and with President Coolidge re- 
garding his offer to develop the Muscle Shoals power project. 
No public statement was made as to the scope of the con- 
ference. 

September 24. The Gorgas Steam Plant and Transmis- 
sion Line of the Muscle Shoals Power System was sold by 
the Government to the Alabama Power Company for $3,- 
472,487.25. This price was the appraisal figure of the War 
Department and the Federal Power Commission experts. 

November ro. The Sheffield Steam Plant, a unit of the 
Muscle Shoals project was leased for another year to the 
Alabama Power Company which has been operating it. 
The company, it is understood, will pay the Government 
$350,000 for the use of the plant this year. 

November 18. Announcement was made that Representa- 
tive Madden, Republican, Illinois, is preparing a bill for in- 
troduction immediately upon the assembling of the new 
Congress, for acceptance of Henry Ford’s offer for the 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama, water-power and fertilizer project, 
through government construction of a new steam auxiliary 
power plant to replace the Gorgas plant disposed of re- 
cently to the Alabama Power Company. 

The bill will be introduced either by Representative Mad- 
den or by Representative McKenzie, Republican, Illinois, of 
the committee which originally brought forth the Ford pro- 
posal which died in the last Congress, and will be similar to 
the original legislation except for the addition of a section de- 
signed to meet conditions resulting from the sale of the Gor- 
gas steam power plant. 


Narcotic Drugs 
March 2, 1923. A resolution requesting the President to 
urge upon the governments of certain nations the imme- 
diate necessity of limiting the production of habit-forming 
narcotic drugs and the raw materials from which they are 
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made to the amount actually required for strictly medicinal 
and scientific purposes, passed both Houses and was approved 
by the President on March 2, 1923. This resolution pro- 
vides “that the President be requested to report to Congress 
on the first Monday in December, 1923, the result of his 
action.” 

May 10, 1923. President Harding appointed Stephen G. 
Porter, Representative from Pennsylvania, and Chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, The Right Rev. Charles 
H. Brent, Bishop of Western New York, Dr. Rupert Blue, 
Assistant Surgeon General, U. S. Public Health Service, to 
attend, in behalf of the United States and in a consultative 
capacity, a meeting of the Advisory Committee on Traffic in 
Opium of the League of Nations to be held on May 24, 
1923, at Geneva, Switzerland. 

The United States according to a statement by the Secre- 
tary of State, was invited to attend these sessions because it 
is vitally interested in the control of the narcotic drugs and 
because it is a party of The Hague Opium Convention of 
1912, which forms the basis of our present international con- 
trol of the traffic in opium, coca leaves, and their narcotic 
derivatives. The work of the Opium Convention of 1912 
has subsequently been taken over by the League of Nations. 

May 25, 1923. The proposals of the United States for 
narcotic control were laid before the Council of the League 
of Nations. The Council of the League adopted these pro- 
posals and referred them for adoption to Assembly of League 
of Nations, which was to meet in the fall. 

September, 1923. At the request of President Coolidge, 
Mr. Stephen G. Porter, accompanied by Bishop Brent and 
Mr, Edward L. Neville, of the United States State De- 
partment, returned to Geneva to join Dr. Blue, in order to 
present any information on the matter that might be re- 
quested by the Assembly of the League. The Assembly at 
its fall meeting adopted these proposals. 

October, 1923. President Coolidge appointed a Perma- 
nent Committee on opium. The members of this committee 
are Mr. Stephen G: Porter, Chairman, Edward L. Neville, 
of the State Department, and Mrs. Hamilton Wright of 
Washington, D. C., wife of the late Dr. Wright, the nar- 
cotic expert. 

A conference will be held in April or June of next year to 
devise ways and means of making the plan adopted by the 
League of Nations effective. An appropriation for the par- 
ticipation of the United States in this conference must be 
made by Congress. 


Prohibition Enforcement 


April 30, 1923. The United States Supreme Court 
announced its decision in the cases involving the trans- 
portation and possession of beverage liquor on foreign 
and domestic ships. The court held that the prohibitions 
of the Eighteenth Amendment apply to both foreign and 
domestic vessels while within the territorial waters of the 
United States but they had no application to either when 
without the three-mile limit. 

May 8, 1923. United States District Judge Knox, in 
the District Court for the southern district of New York 
in the case of Lambert v. Yellowly, held that the limi- 
tations contained in the Volstead Act relating to the 
prescribing of medicinal liquor were invalid. 

June 1, 1923. In New York State the opponents of 
prohibition, by a small majority secured the passage of 
a measure repealing the Mullan-Gage Act for the enforce- 
ment of the Eighteenth Amendment. The measure was 
signed by Governor Smith and became effective June 1, 
1923. 
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June 11, 1923. Prohibition Commissioner Roy A. 
Haynes filed a report showing the progress of prohibition 
enforcement in the United States. ; 

June 19,1923. President Harding appointed delegates 
from the United States to the 17th International Congress 
Against Alcoholism to be held at Copenhagen, Denmark. 

June 25, 1923. President Harding in a speech at 
Denver, Colorado while on his western tour makes an 
urgent appeal for law enforcement and declares against a 
modification of the National Prohibition Act. 

July 11, 1923. te was announced that the State De- 
partment had suggested to Great Britian a treaty pro- 
viding for the right of search of British vessels suspected 
of illegally transporting liquors when within twelve miles 
of the coast, in exchange for the right of British vessels to 
bring beverage intoxicants into the territorial waters of 
the United States under bend and customs seal. 

September 3, 1923. Attorney General pce held 
in an opinion that the United States army and navy may 
not be used for prohibition enforcement. 

September 7 to 13th, 1923. National convention of the 

PM U., at Columbus, Ohio; resolutions passed 
urging support of the prohibition amendment and advo- 
cating law enforcement. 

September 11, 1923. Attorney General Daugherty sub- 
mitted to President Coolidge a report on the progress of 
prohibition enforcement in the United States. 

October 6, 1923. Mayor Dever, of Chicago, opened the 
campaign against illicit liquor sellers in that city, resulting 
in the revocation of the licenses of 1,400 dealers. 

October 13, 1923. Citizenship Conference was held in 
Washington, D. C. Discussion of methods for the 
better enforcement of the law and a law enforcement 
program adopted. 

October 19, 1923. Conference of Governors of the 
states was held at West Baden, Indiana at which strong 
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resolutions promising support to President Coolidge in the 
enforcement of the fi hteenth Amendment were adopted. 

October 20, 1923. President Coolidge held a conference 
with Governors at the White House and discussed plans 
for law enforcement; reports were submitted by Attorney 
General Daugherty and Prohibition Commissioner Roy A. 
Haynes. The President outlined a comprehensive pro- 
gram of cooperation between Federal and State officers. 

October 22, 1923. Controversy ensued between 
Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania and Secretary of the 
Treasury Andrew W. Mellon, over responsibility for law 
enforcement conditions in Pennsylvania. 

November 6, 1923. Porter H. Dale, former representa- 
tive from Vermont who had supported the Volstead Act 
was elected to the United State Senate to succeed Senator 
Dillingham deceased. He defeated two opponents in the 
primaries who advocated modification of the National Pro- 
hibition Act. 


November 15, 1923. Regulations permitting inspection 
of breweries by sheriff, marshal or state officer whose 
lawful duty is to assist in enforcement of the National 
Prohibition Act. 

The Legislatures of practically all of the states have 
met in regular session since the first of January, 1923. 
In nearly all of them some measures affecting prohibition 
enforcement were introduced. Twenty-six states may 
be said to have strengthened the provisions of their laws 
for the enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
These changes range from the adoption of an entire new 
code as in Pennsylvania and North Carolina, to single 
acts increasing the fines and penalties for violations of the 
prohibition statutes; penalizing the sale of poison liquor 
from which death results; the adoption of provisions for 
the abatement of liquor nuisances; the legislation for the 
better suppression of illicit distilling, etc. 





What the Sixty-Eight Congress Will Be Asked to Consider 
(Continued from page 54) 


The Anti-Saloon League 


A bill to put the Federal prohibition agents under civil 
service. 

The bill to deport aliens who have been convicted of vio- 
lating the prohibition or narcotic laws, 

Increased appropriation for prohibition enforcement and 
coast guard. 


A bill to give the President authority under certain con- 
ditions to use certain ships of the navy and officers of the 


navy in the enforcement of prohibition. This may not be 
needed if sufficient appropriation is made to use the coast 
guard effectively. 

A bill to authorize the storage of seized liquors in govern- 
ment warehouses or on government property. 

A bill to authorize the use of seized automobiles and other 
vehicles for law enforcement purposes when there are no 
claimants for such vehicles. This is in the interests of 
economy and efficiency. 


The National Civil Service Reform League 


* The League at the coming session of Congress will seek 
the following legislation: 


i. Civil service classification of first, second and third 
class postmasterships, numbering 14,049. 

2. Civil service classification of prohibition agents, includ- 
ing all officials of the Prohibition Enforcement Unit, up to 
the prohibition commissioner. The legislation would pro- 
vide for examination of all the present agents, and only such 
agents as are able to pass the Civil Service Commission’s 
tests of fitness would be permitted to hold their places. 

3. Civil service classification of such other offices as may 
appropriately be filled through merit tests, but which are 


now excepted by statute. Such positions include places in 
the Shipping Board, Tariff Commission, Federal Trade 
Commission, Census Bureau, Veterans Bureau, Deputy 
United States Marshals, and Deputy Collectors of Internal 
Revenue. These positions number 6,735. 

4. Provision for strengthening the Civil Service Commis- 
sion for the future by increasing the salaries of members of 
the Commission from $5,000 to $7,500 annually. 

5. Such amendment of the Reclassification act as may be 
determined upon by the League’s recently appointed Classi- 
fication Committee as necessary to carry out the purpose of 
Congress and bring about a duties classification, rather than 
a grading of employees according to existing salaries, 
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Funding the Foreign Debt 


Status of Work of World War Foreign Debt Commission 


Statement Showing Obligations of Foreign Governments Held by the United States Treasury, 
as of November 15, 1923 


Interest accrued and unpaid thereon up to and including the last interest period prior to August 24, 1923, 


and interest heretofore paid. 






















































































Principal Interest accrued as of Total Interest 
amount of the last interest ad ee heretofore 
obligations paying dates a ae ger paid 
Armenia... $11,959 ,917.49 $2,303 ,278.98 $14,263 , 196.47 
DSTI 24,055,708 .92 3,608 , 356.35 , 664,065.27 
Belg 377 ,029 570.06 68,753 , 164.73 445 ,782 734.79 $15 986,312.79 
toes 2,287 251.58 
91,879 ,671.03 17 ,543 ,673 .00 109 , 423 .344.03 304,178.09 
13,999, 145.60 2,789, 582.95 BG farts Se Re a 
9,000 ,000 .00 ,000 ,000.00 444,315.27 
France......... 4 3,340, 606,376.97 576,719,597 .87 3,917,325 974.84 190 ,671 , 547.88 
ee mn 4,600,000 000.00 . 4,600,000 ,000.00 426, 286,657.11 
Greece 15 ,000,000.00 1,125 ,000.00 16,125 ,000.00 1,159,153 .34 
Hungary 1,685 835.61 303 ,450.42 1,989 , 286.03 
Italy........ 1,647 ,997 ,050.16 325 ,882 ,083 .60 1,973 ,879 133.76 57,598 ,852.62 
Latvia.. 5,132,287.14 900,191.23 6,032 ,478.37 126,266.19 
Liberia. 26,000.00 4,168.85 30,168.85 861.10 
Lithuania...... 4,981 628.03 996,325.60 5,977,953 .63 
Jicaragua 175,590.28 175,590.28 
Poland 155,930,955 .97 25 ,908 , 359.98 181,839,315.95 1,811,948.20 
Re ia 36,128 494.94 7,090,383 .61 43 ,218,878.55 263 313.74 
Russia 192,601 , 297 .37 44,640,756.90 237 ,242 054.27 7 726.068 .43 
Serbia 51,037, 886.39 9,889, 104.08 60 926,990.47 636,059.14 
Totals. $10,559,293 017.61 $1,088 ,457 478.15 $11,667 ,684, 894.11 $705 ,302 ,785.48 























Summary of Negotiations Anncunced November 15, 1923 


Great Britain: The Commission has effected a settlement 
of the indebtedness of the Government of Great Britan and 
the Treasury now holds bonds of Great Britain in the aggre- 
gate principal amount of $4,600,000,000, received pursuant 
to the terms agreed upon. The remaining $30,500,000, due 
from Great Britain, representing balance due on obligations 
regarded as having been given for Pittman Silver advances 
which was to be paid in the Spring of 1924, was paid in full 
September 15, 1923, together with interest accrued to that 
date amounting to $586,385.87. 

On November 13, 1923, the British Government notified 
the Treasury that its next payment on the war debt, due 
December 15, 1923, would be in Liberty Bonds. The pay- 
ment will include $23,000,000 on the principal of the obli- 
gation and $69,000,000 interest. This is in accord with the 
agreement of June, 1923, that the payment may be made by 
gold coin of the present standard, the equivalent in gold 
bullion or upon not less than thirty days’ advance notice in 
any bonds of the United States issued or to be issued after 
April 6, 1917. 

Finland: A settlement of the indebtedness of the Govern- 
ment of Finland has been made, subject to the approval of 
Congress. The terms agreed upon will be submitted at the 
beginning of the coming session. The obligations of Fin- 
land have been funded into long-time bonds in the amount 
of $9,000,000. 

Cuba: The indebtedness of the Government of Cuba has 
been liquidated in full. 


Belgium: The Belgian Ambassador at Washington ex- 
pressed in June, 1922, the hope that he could on his return 
from Belgium lay before the Commission definite proposals 
for the consolidation of the indebtedness of Belgium, but ex- 
cept for certain informal discussions between representatives 
of the Commission and the Belgian Ambassador, relative to 
the exact status of the Belgian debt, no proposals or sugges- 
tions have been as yet received. 
~ Czechoslovakia: Representatives of the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment, who came to Washington last May, have returned 
to Prague after bringing about an agreement as to the 
amount of the debt of their country to the American Relief 
Administration and the United States Grain Corporation but 
leaving for further discussion the final settlement with the 
War Department and the United States Shipping Board. It 
is understood that they will return to the United States this 
autumn to continue the negotiations. 

Esthonia: The Government of Esthonia is expected to 
appoint representatives to negotiate with the Commission 
shortly. 

The Government of France sent a representative to nego- 
tiate with the Commission in the summer of 1922. After a 
full discussion and the presentation of complete figures, the 
French representative returned to France to confer with his 
Government. No further proposals or suggestions have been 
received since his departure. 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Treaty Negotiations Awaiting Senate Action 


When Congress convenes, the President will transmit 
to the Senate two new treaties (a Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce and a Treaty of Extradition) which have been 
made between Turkey and the United States and which 
were signed at Lausanne by representatives of the respec- 
tive governments on August 6, 1923, also two conventions 
which were negotiated between Mexico and the United 
States and which were signed at Washington, September 
8, 1923. These four treaties will be referred to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations for further action. They 
must be ratified by the Senate and signed by the President 
before becoming finally effective for this country, and simi- 
lar action must be taken by the two countries concerned. 


There are now before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations two treaties carried over from the last session of 
Congress. The Isle of Pines Treaty, which has been in the 
Committee’s files for a period of many years, and the pro- 
posal sent to the Senate on February 24, 1923, by President 
Harding asking the Senate’s consent to the adherence of the 
United States to the protocol establishing the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. This proposal was referred 
to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations of which Mr. 
Lodge is chairman. No action had been taken on this mat- 
ter when Congress adjourned. 

The Permanent Court, or “World Court Proposal,” as 
it is popularly called, was fully discussed in the May, 1923, 
number of the CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST. 


A Review of the Situation Leading to Negotiation of the Treaty of Amity and Commerce with 
Turkey 


Diplomatic relations between the United States and Tur- 
key were severed on April 20, 1917. Although no declara- 
tion of war followed, there have been no official relations be- 
tween the two countries from that date. Since 1919 the 
interests of the United States have been protected by an 
American High Commissioner at Constantinople. Peace 
negotiations between the Allied Powers and Turkey were 
instituted early in 1920 and resulted in the signing of the 
Treaty of Sevres on August roth, 1920. This Treaty was 
not ratified by Turkey. The United States was not a 
party to the treaty. 

The Allied Powers subsequently invited Turkey to a 
Conference which assembled at Lausanne on November 20, 
1922, for the purpose of establishing peace in the Near East 
and to revise the Treaty of Sevres. The Governments of 
Great Britain, France and Italy having informed this Gov- 
ernment that they would welcome American representa- 
tion at the Conference, this Government sent to Lausanne 
Richard Washburn Child, the American Ambassador at 
Rome, Rear Admiral Mark L. Bristol, the American High 
Commissioner at Constantinople, and Joseph C. Grew, the 
American Minister at Berne. The American representa- 
tives followed the proceedings of the Conference and ex- 
pressed this Government’s position in matters of direct 
American interest and of general humanitarian concern. As 
the United States had not been at war with Turkey and 
was not negotiating a Treaty of Peace with that country, 
this Government did not become a party to the Allied 
Treaty. 

On February 4, 1923, the Conference was suspended 
owing to the rejection by the Turkish delegates of certain 
clauses in the proposed Allied Treaty. A second session 
of the Lausanne Conference began on April 23, 1923, and 
continued until July 24 when a Treaty of Peace between 
the Allied Powers and Turkey was signed. During this 
second part of the Conference Minister Grew was the 
American representative. 

The prospective conclusion of peace between the principal 
Allied Powers and Turkey made it appear advisable, in 


order appropriately to protect American interests, that the 
relations between the United States and Turkey be regular- 
ized at an early date. This appeared all the more neces- 
sary in view of the fact that in the course of the Allied ne- 
gotiations with Turkey the abrogation of the capitulations 
had been agreed to. 

On May 5, 1923, Ismet Pasha, the principal Turkish 
delegate at the Lausanne Conference, wrote to Minister 
Grew proposing the negotiations of a treaty of Amity and 
Commerce. The Department of State thereupon author- 
ized Mr. Grew to begin informal conversations with the 
Turkish delegates to ascertain whether a proper basis for 
negotiations could be found. Those conversations were 
followed by formal negotiations, and full powers were sent 
to Mr. Grew. A Treaty of Extradition was also nego- 
tiated. 

These treaties were signed at Lausanne on Monday, 
August 6, 1923. 

The Treaty of Amity and Commerce comprises thirty- 
two articles and assures to the United States and its na- 
tionals in Turkey treatment as favorable as that accorded 
to any other nation. 

As agreement was not reached with regard to the manner 
of settlement of claims against the respective governments, 
Mr. Grew exchanged communications with Ismet Pasha 
which provided for further considerations of this question 
at an early date and reserved the right of the two govern- 
ments to withhold ratification of the treaties until an accord 
on the point has been reached. The Extradition Treaty 
contains the usual provisions of such treaties. 

Ismet Pasha has also communicated to Mr. Grew copies 
of the Turkish declaration with regard to the designation 
by the Turkish Government of foreign judicial advisers 
and a communication with regard to foreign schools and 
institutions in Turkey, assuring to such American institu- 
tions the same treatment as enjoyed by the like institutions 
of any foreign power and defining in some detail the rights 
and privileges to be accorded these institutions. 


The New Republic of Turkey 


The following proposals made by Mustapha Kemal were 
adopted : 

The language to be Turkish, the religion Islamism, the 
prsident of the republic to be elected by the deputies for a 
term of four years, eligible for re-elction; the president to be 


On October 29, 1923, it was announced that the Na- 
tional Assembly at Angora voted for the establishment of 
the Turkish republic. Mustapha Kemal Pasha was unani- 
mously elected President. The President is empowered to 
nominate a Premier. 
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the chief of state, with the right to preside over both the 
council of ministers and the grand national assembly; the 
president to nominate the president of the council of com- 
missioners, who will choose his own colleagues, to be sub- 
mitted to the assembly for approval. 
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The title of president of the grand national assembly has 
been held by Mustapha Kemal, who also holds the post of 
commander-in-chief of the army. 

Ismet Pasha has accepted the offer of Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, president, to form a new cabinet. 


A Review of the Situation Leading to the Recognition of the Mexican Republic 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES 

During Huerta’s administration in 1914, and following 
the arrest of a boatload of American marines at Tampico, 
diplomatic relations with the United States were severed. 

Recognition of the new Mexican Government by the 
United States had been made impossible by Article 27 of the 
Constitution promulgated on February 5, 1917, which pro- 
vided that the title to mineral and other subsoil deposits was 
vested in the people of Mexico and which also called for the 
division of large landed estates. 

In May, 1923, President Harding appointed Charles B. 
Warren and John Barton Payne to adjust the differences 
between the United States and Mexico. The mission was 
brought to a successful conclusion on August 15 when’ an 
agreement was reached. The delegates returned immediately 
to Washington to confer with President Coolidge, and on 
August 31 diplomatic relations between the two countries 
were resumed, 


The agreement provides that American oil companies re- 
tain their right to subsoil acquired and exploited prior to 
May 1, 1917. After that date the provisions of the Consti- 
tution prevail. Likewise, American agrarian rights acquired 
prior to 1917 hold good, while those acquired later are sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Constitution relating to the divi- 
sion of large landed estates. 

The General Claims Commission and the Special Claims 
Commission which are to be created under the terms of the 
conventions negotiated by the American-Mexican Commis- 
sion, are to be composed of three members each, one to be 
appointed by the President of the United States, one by the 
President of Mexico, and the third by mutual agreement 
between the two governments, or in the case of failure to 
agree, by the President of the Permanent Administrative 
Council of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague. 


Brief History of Development of Present Mexican Republic 


President—Alvaro Obregon, 
BRIEF HISTORY OF THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT 
FTER the death of the last Aztec Emperor in 1520 
Mexico was annexed by Spain, and was known as 
New Spain for three centuries. The country was 
ruled over in that time by 64 viceroys assisted by councils. 
Dissatisfaction with Spanish exactions resulted in an attempt 
to establish Mexican independence, and in 1822 General 
Iturbide was proclaimed Emperor. In 1824 a Republic was 
established, and from that time until the second election of 
Porfirio Diaz to the presidency in 1884 the history of Mex- 
ico is one of almost continuous warfare. Then came a period 
of peace lasting until 1910 during which the internal re- 
sources of the country were developed, native manufactures 
were encouraged, economic progress was fostered, education 
was reorganized and the national credit was placed on a sound 
basis. But certain radicals had for some time been agitat- 
ing against Diaz. Madero organized a revolution in 1910, 
and for the next ten years one government after another was 
set up and overturned. 
THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TODAY 

During Carranza’s term of office a new constitution, 
amending that of 1857, was promulgated on February 5, 
1917. 

Legislative Power: The legislative power is vested in a 
general Congress, consisting of a House of Representatives 
and a Senate. Representatives are elected every two years, 
one per 60,000 inhabitants. They must be Mexican citizens 
over 25 years of age on the day of the election. 

The Senate is composed of twe senators from each State 
and two from the Federal District, elected for four years. 
Half the members are renewed every two years: A senator 
must be over 35 years of age on the day of election. Alter- 
nates are elected for all senators and representatives. 

Congress meets on the first day of September in regular 
session, and must adjourn by December 31 of the same year. 
The members of both Houses receive salaries of about $7,000 
a year. No member may absent himself without proper 
cause or without previous permission of the House or Sen- 
ate, without forfeiting the compensation for the day of his 


Elected December 1, 1920 


absence. Representatives or Senators who remain away 
for ten consecutive days without proper cause or without 
leave of absence waive their right to attend until the next 
session, and are replaced by their alternates, 

Mexican citizens who are over 21 if unmarried, and over 
18 if married, and who have an honest means of livelihood, 
may vote. 

Executive Power: The executive power is vested in the 
President who is elected by direct popular vote for four years. 
and is not eligible for reelection. He must be a Mexican 
citizen by birth, the son of Mexican parents by birth, and 
over 35 years of age at the time of election. He enters on 
his duties on the first day of December. If a vacancy occur 
during the first half of the President’s term of office, Con- 
gress chooses a provisional president by secret ballot and, by 
a majority vote, and arranges for a new election. Should 
the vacancy occur in the second half of the President’s term, 
a substitute is appointed by Congress. Such substitute is not 
eligible for reelection for the ensuing term. The President 
may call either House in extraordinary session, whenever in 
his judgment it may seem advisable. 

During the recess of Congress there is a Permanent Com- 
mittee consisting of fifteen Representatives and fourteen 
Senators, appointed by the respective Houses on the eve of the 
day of adjournment. 

Mexico is divided into 28 States, one Federal District, 
and two Territories. Each State has its own governor, leg- 
islature and judicial officers. The governors of the Federal 
District and the Territories are appointed by the President. 
The States have their own laws, but they must publish and 
enforce the Federal laws. 

Mexican citizens have guaranteed to them free instruction, 
freedom to engage in any lawful pursuit, freedom of the 
press, and of public assembly. They may not be imprisoned 
for debt, and they are assured of speedy justice in the courts. 
In the section of the constitution relating to labor and social 
welfare are incorporated regulations concerning the eight- 
hour day, minimum wage, profit-sharing, employers’ liability, 
strikes, lock-outs and insurance. 
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Presidential Appointments Awaiting Senate Action 


DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


Ambassador to Great Britain, Frank B. Kellogg, Minn. 
Minister to The Netherlands, Richard M. Tobin, March 5. 
Minister to Luxemburg, Henry B. Fletcher, March 5. 
Secretary to Embassy or Legation, Class 4, John H. MacVeagh, 
N. Y., June 27. 
DEPARTMENT OF TREASURY 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury—Garrard B. Winston, IIL, 

une 18. 
, Comptroller of the Currency, Henry M. Dawes, Ill., April 26. 
Collectors of Internal Revenue: 

Mrs Mabel G. Reinecke, ist Dist. Ill. May 5. 

Charles W. Anderson, 3rd Dist. New York. March 5. 
Collectors of Customs: 

Earl C. McFarland, Portland, Ore. May 23. 

John C. Tulloch, Ogdensburg, N. Y. Sept. 14. 

Comptroller of Customs, Walter L. Cohen, New Orleans, May 12. 

Surveyor of Customs, John H. Cunningham, Baltimore, Md., 
March 13. 

Director of the Mint, Robert J. Grant, Colo., Nov, 12. 
Federal Farm Loan Board: 

Elmer S. Landes, Ohio, March 5 (new office). 

Merton L. Corey, Nebr., March 5 (new office). 

Edward B. Jones, Penna., May 31, vice Smith, term expired. 

Louis J. Pettyjohn, Kans., June 8, vice Lobdell, resigned. 
Receivers of Public Moneys: 

Lannes L. Ferrall, at Phoenix, Ariz., Aug. 13. 

Frank L, Reece, at Helena, Mont., May 31. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Solicitor, Dept. of Interior, John H. Edwards, Indiana, April 16. 
Registers of Land Offices: 

Frank A. Doyle, at Anchorage, Alaska, May 25. 

George A. Crom, at Gainesville, Fla., April 22. 

Elam Hubert McDowell, at Miles City, Mont., June 19. 

Miss Clara N. Crisler, Carson City, Nev., May 14. 

George B. Russell, at Elko, Nev., April 21. 

Nelson B. McGinley, Guthrie, Okla., April 2. 

Eli F. Taylor, Salt Lake City, Utah, May 31. 

eee, General, oT Bullard, for Utah, May 22. 

Deputy C r Hays Haymaker, Md., June 19. 

Superintendent for Five " Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma, Shade 
Wellen, June 19. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, J. Walter Drake, of Michi- 
gan, May 18. 
Director Bureau of Standards, George M. Burgess, Calif., April 
21. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Commissioners of Immigration: 
Henry L. Curran, at Port of New York, June 12. 
William W. Tuttle, at Port of New Orleans, April 14. 
THE JUDICIARY 
U. S, District Judges: 


William A. Cant, Minnesota, vice Morris, retired, July - 
Robert A. Inch, Eastern New York, vice Chatfield, a 
April 28. 


J. Stanley Webster, Eastern Washington, vice Rudkin, trans- 
ferred to Circuit Court—April 28. 
U. S. Attorneys: 
Guy M. Martin, of Idaho, for Canal Zone, July 1. 
Allen Curry, Eastern Missouri, April 11. 
Seth W. Richardson, North Dakota, March 14. 
Horace B. Amey, Vermont, June 16. 
Roy L. Morse, Eastern Wisconsin, June 15, 
U. S. Marshals: 
J. M. S. Whittington, Western Louisiana, March 15. 
George W. Collier, Maryland, April 20. 
Theodore W. Hukriede, Eastern Missouri, May 8. 
Rolla Duncan, Montana, June 14. 
Joseph W. Tolbert, Western =— Carolina, March 5. 
John Rooke, South Dakota, May 
R. Q. Lillard, Middle Tinea, May 3. 
George A. Mauk, Arizona, July 18. 
MISCELLANEOUS ESTABLISHMENTS 


Interstate Commerce Commission, Frank McManamy, D. C., 


Ju ly 1. 
Railroad Labor Board: 
E. F. Grable, Mich., 
expired. 
Horace Baker, Ohio, management group, reappointed. A 
R. M. Barton, Tenn., public group, reappointed. 
U. S, Shipping Board: | 
Frederick I. Thompson, Ala., reappointed, June 9. 
Edward P. Farley, Ill, vice Lasker resigned, June 19. 
Bert E. Haney, Oregon, vice Chamberlain resigned, June 30. 
Federal Reserve Board: 
George R. James, Tenn., May 14. 
Edward H. Cunningham, Iowa, May 14. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Judge of Police Court, District of Columbia, Gus A. Schuldt, of 
D. C., June 15, 
Rent Commission, D. Ae June 20: 
William F. Gude, . C., Richard S. Whaley, D. C., Mrs. Clara 
~— Taylor, D. Ja ‘Oliver Metserot, D. C., Thomas E. Peeney, 


labor group, May 12, vice Phillips, term 
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Members of Sixty-Eighth Congress—Continued from page 44 


WASHINGTON. 
P SENATORS, 
Wesley L. Jones. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


4. John W. Summers. 
5. Sam B. Hiill.* ™ 


C. C. Dill.* 


ohn*F. Miller. 
indley H. Hadley. 

3. Albert Johnson. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


SENATORS. 
Davis Elkins. M. M. Neely.* 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
1. Benjamin L. Rosenbloom. 4. Geo. W. Johnson.* 
2. R. E. L. Allen.* 5. Thomas J. Lilly.* 
3. Stuart F. Reed. 6. J. A. Taylor.* 


% Successor to Hon. J. Stanley Webster, who resigned May 8, 1923. 
2 Democrat. 

% Nationalist. 
* Nationalist. 
25 Unionist. 


Elected for term of 3 years, beginning Mar. 4, 1923. 
Elected for term of 3 years, beginning Mar. 4, 1923. 
Elected for term of 4 years, beginning March 4, 1921. 


WISCONSIN. 
SENATORS. 
Robert M. La Follette. Irvine L. Lenroot. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
1. aye Allen Cooper. 7. J. D. Beck. 
2. Edward Voigt. 8. Edward E. Browne. x 
3. John M. Nelson. 9. Geo. J. Schneider.* F 
4. John C. Schafter.* 10. James A. Frear. 
5. VICTOR L. BERGER. 11. Hubert H. Peavy.* 
6. Florian Lampert. ¢ 
WYOMING. 
: SENATORS. 
Francis E. Warren. John B. Kendrick. 
REPRESENTATIVE. 
At large—Charles E. Winter.* 
ALASKA. PHILIPPINES. 
DELEGATE. RESIDENT COMMISSIONERS. 
Dan A. Sutherland. Isauro Gabaldon.# 
HAWAII. Pedro Guevara.** 
_ DELEGATE. PORTO RICO. 


William P. Jarrett.*® 


Felix Cordova Davila.* 
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The Supreme Court of the United States 


The Court convened at 12 o’clock November 12, 1923, after a recess of three weeks. 


Alien Land Law Cases Decided 


Four alien land law cases were argued as one case be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court on the 23d and 
24th of April, 1923, but the decision was carried over to 
the next term. Three of the cases, Nos. 26, 28 and 111, 


Decisions in Cases No. 28 and No. 
The Cases 


Two cases in which the court delivered its opinion were 
brought, one by W. L. Porterfield and Y. Mizuno against 
the state officials of California (No. 28), and the other 
by Frank Terrace and Elizabeth Terrace, his wife, and 
N. Nakatsuka (No. 29) against the state officials of Wash- 
ington. The decision did not cover the two other pend- 
ing cases involving the right of aliens to own stock in a 
land-owning corporation and the contract rights of aliens 
in crops produced on leased land. Justice Butler held that 
the question was one entitled to be considered under the 
equity power of the Supreme Court and be disposed of on 
its merits. Justices McReynolds and Brandeis took the 
position that the cases regarding the leasing of land to 
Japanese should have been dismissed on the ground that 
no justiciable question was presented. Justice Sutherland 
took no part in the consideration or decision of either of 
the two cases covered by the decision. 


The Opinion 


While the cases presented only the question of proposed 
leasing of land to ineligible aliens, the court passed upon the 
broad question of the constitutionality of the law. It held 
that States could, as Washington had, prohibit from own- 
ing land aliens eligible to citizenship, but who had not de- 
clared their intentions, as well as aliens ineligible to citizen- 
ship, or, as California had, restrict the prohibition to aliens 
who had not in good faith declared intention to become 
citizens. 

The main decision was handed down in the Washing- 
ton case, the court explaining that the grounds upon which 
the Washington alien land law was attacked included those 
on which the California act was assailed. 


Decisions in Cases No. 26 and No. 
On November 19, 1923, the U. S. Supreme Court rend- 


ered an opinion in the two cases involving “cropping” con- 
tracts and attempts by ineligible citizens to acquire stock in 
companies authorized to buy and sell agricultural lands. 
The cases were No. 26, Officials of the State of California vs. 
J. J. O’Brien et al, and No. 111, Raymond L. Frick and H. 
Satow vs. Officials of the State of California. Mr. 
Justice Butler delivered the opinion of the Court. In both 
cases it was held by Mr. Justice McReynolds and Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis that “there is no justiciable question involved, 
and that the case should have been dismissed on that ground.” 
Mr. Justice Sutherland took no part in the consideration or 
decision of either case, 


The Cases 


J. J. O’Brien proposed to make a contract with J. Inouye, 
a Japanese, under which the latter was to cultivate certain 
agricultural land in California and divide crops with the 
owner of the land. This contract was held by the Federal 


came under the Statutes of the State of California, sub- 
mitted to the electorate and approved November 2, 1920, 
effective December 9, 1920. No. 29 came under an act of 
the Washington State Legislature approved March 8, 1921. 


29 Delivered November 12, 1923 


In declaring the laws valid the court analyzed all con- 
troverted points. It not only found the laws in harmony 
with all rights guaranteed under the Constitution, but in 
their direct application to the Japanese it discussed the 
treaty with Japan, concluding that it guaranteed the sub- 
jects of that empire no such right as that for which they 
contended in owning or leasing land. 

In the matter of determining who shall be permitted to 
own land, the States have wide discretion, the court de- 
clared in the opinion which was rendered by Justice Butler. 

The fourteenth amendment, largely relied upon in the 
attack upon the validity of the laws, Justice Butler ex- 
plained, protects owners in their rights to lease and dispose 
of their land for lawful purposes, and the alien resident in 
his right to earn a living by following ordinary occupations 
of the community. “But it does not take away from the 
State those powers of police that were reserved at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution.” 

While Congress has exclusive jurisdiction over immigra- 
tion, naturalization and the disposal of the public domain, 
Justice Butler declares, “each State, in the absence of any 
treaty provision to the contrary, has power to deny to 
aliens the right to own land within its borders.” 

Discussing what Congress had done in its naturalization 
legislation, limiting the rights of citizenship to certain races, 
Justice Butler asserted that the “rule established by Con- 
gress on this subject, in and of itself, furnishes a reasonable 
basis for classification in a State law withholding from 
aliens the privileges of land ownership.” 

The court declared it “clearly within the power of the 
State to include nondeclarant eligible aliens and ineligible 
aliens in the same prohibited class.” 

The court stated that the alien land laws were not in 
conflict with the treaty with Japan. 


111 Delivered November 19, 1923 


District Court of California not contrary to the State’s 
alien land laws, 

Raymond L. Frick proposed to sell to N. Satow stock in 
a corporation formed to own and deal in agricultural lands. 
In this case the above federal district court held that the 
ownership of the stock by an ineligible alien was prohibited 
by the State’s law. Both cases were appealed to the U. S. 
Supreme Court. In the former case the U. S. Supreme 
Court reversed the decree of the lower court, and in the 
Frick case the decree of the lower court was affirmed. 

The Opinion 

Mr. Justice Butler in his opinion held that notwithstand- 
ing that the provision in the contract which O’Brien pro- 
posed to make would reserve to him ownership of the land 
and would give the ineligible alien no interest whatever in 
it, its practical result would be to give the ineligible alien 
the use, control, and‘benefit of the land for agricultural pur- 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Notes on the Constitution 
By Hon. Wa. Tytér Pace 


A series of twelve articles setting forth the fundamental principles of the United States Government as prescribed in the Constitution 


Ninth Article—What the States May Not Do—Part 2 


RTICLE I, Section 10 of the Constitution provides: 
A No State shall * * * make any Thing but gold and 
silver Coin a Tender in Payment of Debts. 

One of the several so-called Legal Tender Cases decided 
by the Courts was that of Juilliard vs. Greenman. Juilliard 
having contracted 2 sale of cotton for $5,122.90 to Green- 
man, the latter paid $22.90 in coin (which was accepted) 
and offered payment of the residue in United States notes. 
Juilliard refused to accept the notes, demanding gold or 
silver. The Circuit Court for the Southern District of 
New York found a verdict for Greenman on the ground 
that notes issued by the United States are legal tender for 
payment of any debt. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, March 31, 1884, affirmed this judgment, thus es- 
tablishing the constitutionality of the legal tender act of 
March 31, 1862. “The prohibition,” said the Court, “in 
the Constitution to the several States * * to make any- 
thing but gold and silver coin a legal tender for debts does 
not deny to Congress this power.” This is a power incident 
to sovereignty, according to the Supreme Court, and the 
impressing upon Treasury notes the quality of being legal 
tender in payment of private debts is an appropriate means 
conducive and plainly adapted to the execution of the un- 
doubted powers of Congress, consistent with the letter and 
spirit, and therefore within the meaning, of the Constitu- 
tion. States, though they cannot coin money, can declare 
that gold or silver coin, or both, shall be legal tender. And 
as Congress was authorized to make money only out of 
coin, and the States were forbidden to make anything but 
coin a legal tender, a specie currency was secured in both 
the federal and state governments. All outstanding obliga- 
tions in the form of paper currency including the bonds of 
the United States are today redeemable in specie, that is, 
basic money, which now means gold, the faith of the United 
States being thus pledged; and while silver dollars are still 
coined and in circulation, silver is chiefly used as subsidiary 
coinage, both silver dollars and fractional currency in silver 
being redeemable in gold. The United States is on a gold 
standard. 

No State shall pass * * * 
Article 1, section 10. 

A bill of attainder is a legislative Act which inflicts pun- 
ishment without a judicial trial. If the punishment be less 
than death, the Act is termed a bill of pains and penalties. 
Within the meaning of the Constitution, bills of attainder 
include bills of pains and penalties. In these the legislative 
body, in addition to its legitimate functions, exercises the 
powers and office of judge; it assumes in the language of 
the text-books, judicial magistracy; it pronounces upon the 
guilt of the party without any of the forms or safeguards 
of trial; it determines the sufficiency of the proofs produced, 
whether conformable to the rules of evidence or otherwise ; 
and it fixes the degree of punishment in accordance with 
its own notions of the enormity of the offense. 

No State shall * * * * pass any 
ex post facto Law. Article 1, section 10. 

An ex post facto law is one which imposes a punishment 
for an act which was not punishable at the time it was com- 
mitted ; or an additional punishment to that then prescribed ; 
or changes the rules of evidence by which less or different 


* any Bill of Attainder. 





testimony is sufficient to convict than was then required; 
or, in shoxt, in relation to the offense or its conseque:ces 
alters the situation of a party to his disadvantage. 
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* * * * Law impairing the obligations of Contracts. 
Article 1, section 10. 

This Provision grew out of the idea which was so deeply 
rooted in the minds of all our leading public men of the 
day as to the absolute necessity of guarding against viola- 
tions of the private contractural rights of individuals, as 
well as of the public faith and of treaties. Repeatedly, they 
had known the states to pass stay-laws, to claim freedom 
from the ante-Revolution British debts, to pass paper tender 
laws, etc., and these laws had often made trouble in other 
countries, so that Madison said in the Convention that “the 
files of Congress contain complaints already from almost 
every nation with which treaties have been formed.” 

The purpose of this provision was to preserve sacred the 
principle of the inviolability of contracts against that legis- 
lative interference which the history of governments has 
shown to be so imminent, in view of the frequent engen- 
dering of popular prejudice and the consequent fluctua- 
tion of popular opinion. Similar provisions are in some of 
the State Constitutions. One of the reasons, perhaps the 
chief reason, for this government’s policy of non-recognition 
of the Soviet government of Russia is that the Russian gov- 
ernment disregards the obligations of private and public 
contracts. 

No State * a + =.= 4 
Title of Nobility. Article 1, section 10. 

In a previous note we have seen that the Constitution 
provides that “No Title of Nobility shall be granted by the 
United States: (Article I, section 9). And so, the pro- 
hibition naturally extends to the States themselves. 

No State shall, without the Consent of the Congress, lay 
any Impost or Duties on Imports or Exports, except what 
may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection 
Laws: and the net Produce of all Duties and Imposts, laid 
by any State on Imports or Exports, shall be for the Use of 
the Treasury of the United States; and all such Laws shall 
be subject to the Revision and Controul of the Congress. 
Article I, section 10, clause 2. 

The words “imports and exports” apply only to articles 
imported from or exported to foreign countries, and are 
applicable only to property and not to passengers arriving 
in the United States. A state has the power, after goods 
have reached their destination and are held for sale, to tax 
them, without discrimination, like other property situated 
within the state. Inspection laws of the states are confined 
to such particulars as, in the estimation of the legislature 
and according to the customs of trade, are deemed necessary 
to fit the inspected article for the market by giving to the 
purchaser public assurance that the article is in that con- 
dition, and of that quality, which makes it merchantable 
and fit for use or consumption. They are not founded on 
the idea that the things themselves are dangerous or nox- 
ious. 

No State shall, without the Consent of Congress, lay any 
Duty or Tonnage, keep Troops, or Ships of War in time 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Recent Government Publications of General Interest 


Agriculture 


Caspace; by L. C, Corbett. (Farmers Bulletin No. 433, reprint.) 
Price, 5, cents. 

Cabbage as a truck crop, as a market-garden crop, as a farm 
crop, with illustrations, etc. 

Cereal Experiments at Chico, California; by Victor H. Florell. 
(Department Bulletin No. 1172.) Price, 10 cents. 

The Sacramento Valley, experimental methods, and data, etc. 
Corron Diseases and their Control; by W. W. Gilbert. (Farmers 

Bulletin No. 1187, reprint.) Price, 5 cents. 

Wilt, bacterial blight, shedding of bolls, rust, minor diseases, etc. 
CULTIVATION OF THE TruUE YAMS in the Gulf Region; by Robert A. 
Young. (Department Bulletin No. 1167.) Price, 10 cents. 

Economic importance and general description, 

Disease OF Pouttry; by Bernard A. Gallagher. (Farmers Bulle- 
tin No, 1337.) Price, 5, cents. 

How to prevent and controj disease, cholera, gout, tumors, leg 
weakness, egg-bound, lice, mites, ticks, and fleas, etc. 

Errects OF DIFFERENT Systems and Intensities of Grazing upon the 
Native Vegetation at Northern Great Plains Field Station; by 
Jj. T. Sarvis. (Department Bulletin No. 1170.) Price, 15 
cents. 

Plan of the grazing experiment, land used for experiment, soil 
moisture, gains of the cattle, with conclusions and summary. 
FuMIGATION OF Crtrus Trees for Control of Insect Pests; by R. S. 

Woglum. (Farmers Bulletin No. 1321.) Price, 10 cents. 

Chemicals of fumigation, box tents, cost of fumigations, etc. 

FurtHer Stupies WITH PARADICHLOROBENZENE for Peach Borer 
Control, with Special Reference to its Use on Young Peach 
Trees; by Oliver I. Snapp and others. (Department Bulletin 
No. 1169.) Price, 5 cents. 

Experimental results in the field, results from winter and spring 
treatment, laboratory experiments, with summary. ' 
Huncarian Vetcu; by Roland McKee and others. (Department 

Bulletin No. 1174.) Price, 5 cents. 

Description, climatic requirements, soil moisture requirements, 
value for hay, value for green manure, time, rate, and methods of 
seeding, inoculation, harvesting for hay, harvesting for seed, thresh- 
ing, ete. 

MarkeTING Main Crop Poratoes; by Wells A. Sherman and others. 
(Farmers Bulletin No. 1317.) Price, 5 cents. 

The main or late-potato region, forecasting the market season, a 
few chief points. 

Po.isH AND PouLarp Wueats; by John H. Martin. (Farmers Bul- 
letin No. 1340.) Price, 5 cents. 

Description with history, adaptation, and varieties. 

Tosacco Hornworm Insecticipes, Recommendations for Use of 
Powdered Arsenate of Lead in Dark-tobacco District; by A. C. 
Morgan. (Farmers Bulletin No. 1356.) Price, 5 cents. 

How to apply arsenate of lead to tobacco, calcium arsenate.. 
Supersedes Farmers Bulletin No. 867. 

Crop Test at the Cooperative Testing Station, Sacaton, Ariz.; by 
C. J. King. (Department Circular No. 277.) Price, 10 cents. 

Scope of the work in 1921, climatic and soil conditions, orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, etc. 

EXPERIMENTS IN WHEAT PropucTion on the Dry Lands of the West- 
ern United States; by David E. Stephens, and others. (De- 
partment Bulletin No. 1173.) Price, 10 cents. 


American Historical Association 


AMERICAN HistoricaL AssociaTion. Annual report for 1919, Vol. 
I. Price, 75 cents. 

The proceedings of the thirty-fourth annual meeting of the As- 
sociation, joint conference of historical societies and the National 
Association of State War History Organizations, American his- 
torical activities during the World War, possibilities of intensive 
research in agricultural history, etc. 


Armament Conference 
INTERNATIONAL Law Documents. Price, 75 cents. 

Conference on the Limitation of Armament with notes and index, 
1921. President’s invitation to Powers to attend the conference, 
proposals of the United States, November 12, 1921. Committee on 
Limitation of Armament, report of the American delegation, trea- 
ties, and resolutions, etc. 

Birds 


Common Birps of Southeastern United States in Relation to Agri- 
culture; by F. E. L. Beal and others. (Farmers Bulletin No. 
755, reprint.) Price, 5 cents. 

Some Common Birps Useful to the Farmer; by F. E. L. Beal. 
(Farmers Bulletin No, 630, reprint.) Price, 5 cents. 


Boring Insects 
Leap-Caste Borex or Short-Circuit Beetle in California; by H. E. 
Burke and others. (Department Bulletin No. 1107, reprint.) 
Price, 15 cents, 
Review of injury to metals by boring insects throughout the 
world, biology of Scobicia declivis, control experiments, summary 
and conclusions, with appendix, 


Calcium Arsenate 


A Mertuop For Preparinc a Commercial Grade of Calcium Arse- 
nate; by J. K. Haywood, and others. (Department Bulletin 
No. 750.) Price, 5 cents. 

As a substitute for lead arsenate, preparation of calcium arse- 
nate, slaking the lime, experiments with limestone, with summary. 


Census 
Census OF MANUFACTURERS, 192i, Smelting and Refining (nonfer- 
rous metals). Price, 5 cents, 

Description of the industry, omission of certain inquiries, State 
Statistics, city statistics, comparison of previous years, detailed 
statistics of products, with tables, 

FourTeENTH Census of the United States Takea in the Year 
1920, Vol. VIII, Manufactures, 1919. Price, $1.50. 

General report and analytical tables. General statistics, per- 
sons engaged in manufacturing industries, size of establishments, 
with general tables. 


Child Labor 


Cuitp Lasor on Maryland Truck Farms; by Alice Channing. 
(Children’s Bureau Publication No. 123.) Price, 10 cents. 
Covers resident and migratory child workers in Anne Arundel 
County, child workers on Eastern Shore truck farms, with illus- 
trations, 


Dairy Products 


Tue MANUFACTURE OF CAMEMBERT CHEESE; by Kenneth J. Mathe- 
son and others. (Department Bulletin No. 1171.) Price, 5 


cents. 

Development of the industry, the making process, factory equip- 
ment, the ripening, wrapping and boxing, cost of manufacture, 
with summary. 

Education 


SuccEsTIONS FOR CONSOLIDATING the Rural Schools of Beaufort 
County, N. Car. (a digest of the report); by Katherine M. 
Cook, and E, E. Windes. (Education Bureau Bulletin 1923, 
No. 48.) Price, 5 cents. 


Game Laws 


Game Laws OF THE SEASON, 1923-24, a Summary of the Provision 
of Federal, State, and Provincial Statutes; by Geo. A. Lawyer 
and others. (Farmers Bulletin No. 1375.) Price, 5, cents, 

Sale and export, tariff act, regulating importation of plumage, 
game, etc., law protecting birds and their eggs on federal bird 
reservations, hunting on national forests, migratory-bird treaty act. 


Government Specifications 

Unrtep States GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATION for Water-Resisting 
Red Enamel. (Standards Bureau Circular No, 146, Standard 
Specification No. 66.) Price, 5 cents. 

Sampling, laboratory examination, basis of purchase. 

Unirep STaTes GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATION for Gloss Interior Litho- 
pone Paint White and Light Tints. (Standards Bureau Cir- 
cular No. 147, Standard Specification No. 67.) Price, 5 cents. 

Sampling, laboratory examination, analysis of pigment, reagents. 

Unrreo States GOvERNMENT Specification for Grit Cake Soap. 

(Bureau of Standards Circular No. 130, reprint.) Price, 5 


cents. : 
Sampling, laboratory examination, reagents. 
Health 
HEALTH OF THE FAMILY, a program for the study of personal, home, 
and community health probl (Vocational Education Bul- 





letin No, 86, Home Economics Series No. 8.) Price, 25 cents. 
Tue KInpeRGARTEN AND Heattu; by Arnold Gesell, and Julia Wade 
Abbot. (Health Education No. 14.) Price, 5 cents. 
Wuat 1s MALNuTRITION?; by Lydia Roberts. (Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 59). Price, 5 cents. 
Signs and symptoms, extent, causes, and treatment of malnutri- 
tion, etc. 
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Income Tax Returns 


Statistics oF Income from Returns of Net Income for 1921, includ- 
ing statistics from Federal Estate Tax Returns. Income re- 
turns by States, income from foreign investments and returns 
of aliens, summary of income and tax reported by years, etc. 
Price, 20 cents. 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
InTERSTATE ComMeERce Commission Reports, Vol. 72, decisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of the United States (Finance 
Reports) June to October, 1922. Vol. 76, November, i922, to 
March, 1923. Price, per vol. $2.00. 
Members of the commission, table of decisions, table of cases 
cited, opinions of the commission, index digest. 


Labor Legislation 
Lasor LEGISLATION OF 1922; by Lindley D. Clark. (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 330.) Price, 10 cents. 
Regulations of contract of employment, examination and licensing 
of workmen, wages, hours of labor, holidays and rest days, hygiene 
and safety, children and women, employment offices, mothers’ pen- 
sions, etc. 
Magnesia 
Tests or Caustic Macnesia Made from Magnesite from Several 
Sources; by P. H. Bates, and others. (Standards Bureau 
Technologic Paper No. 239.) Price, 10 cents, 
Chemical analysis, fineness and specific gravity, time of set, 
strength of specimens, volume changes. 
Mining 
TimBerinG OF Metat Mines; by E. A. Holbrook and others. 
(Mines Bureau Bulletin No. 215.) Price, 25 cents. 
Principles of mine timbering, structure of wood, behavior of 
wood under pressure, effect of ventilation on timbering, with index 
and illustrations, 


Mosquito 
Tue YeLLow-Fever Mosquito; by L. O. Howard (Farmers Bulle- 


tin No. 1354.) Price, 5 cents. > 
Breeding habits, original home, remedies for mosquitoes, etc. 


Moths 


Ciornes Morus and Their Control; by E. A. Back. 
Bulletin No. 1353.) Price, 5 cents. 
Common species of clothes moths, remedies recommended, im- 
practical or worthless remedies. 
ConTROLLING THE Gipsy Morn and the Brown-Tail Moth; by A. 
F. Burgess. (Farmers Bulletin No. 1335.) Price, 5 cents. 


Motor Vehicles 


Rutes GoverninG the Approval of Head Lighting Devices for 
Motor Vehicles. (Labor Statistics Bulletin No, 350.) Price, 
5 cents. 
Laboratory tests, alterations in design, 
index. 


(Farmers 


verification tests, with 


National Forests 


Tue NATIONAL Forests of the Southern Appalachians. Folder 
containing many beautiful pictures of the forest, also care of 
forests, fire prevention, etc. Price, 15 cents. 


Oil and Gas 


MANUAL For O11 and Gas Operations; by T. E. Swigart and C. E. 
Beecher. (Mines Bureau Bulletin No. 232.) Price, 40 cents. 
Prevention of losses in oil and gas production, methods of de- 
termining sources of water, field tests for the source of water, 
methods of excluding water from oil and gas sands, with tables 
and illustrations. 


Petroleum 


BiBLIOGRAPHY OF PETROLEUM and Allied Substances, 1921; by E. H. 
Burroughs. (Mines Bureau Bulletin No. 220.) Price, 20 
cents. 

This bulletin is the sixth in the series of petroleum bibliographies 
published by the Bureau of Mines, Bulletins 149, 165, 180, 189, 
and 2'6 being compilations for the years 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 
and 1919-1920, respectively. These references cover the geology 
and origin of petroleum; the petroleum fields of all countries; de- 
velopment and production problems; transportation, storage, and 
distribution; properties of oils and their determination; refining 
and refineries; utilization of petroleum products; legislation and 
legal regulations; etc. Several hundred patents relating to petrol- 
eum are listed. 
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Prices 
Retait Prices 1913 to December, 1922. 
No. 334.) Price, 25 cents. 
Covers summary of price changes, scope of study and method of 
obtaining prices, explanation of tables, etc. 
WHOLESALE Prices, 1890 To 1922. (Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul- 
letin No. 335.) Price, 25 cents. 
Methods of computing index bers, ¢ d included in 
the present bulletin, prices of commodities in 1922, with tables and 


appendix, etc. 
Public Health 


State Laws AND REGULATIONS Pertaining to Public Health, 1920; 
by Jason Waterman and others. (Supplement No. 43 to the 
Public Health Reports.) Price, 25 cents. 


Public Laws 


Tue STaTuTEs AT LARGE of the United States of America from 
April, 1921, to March, 1923. Price, $3.25. 
Concurrent resolutions of the two houses of Congress and recent 
treaties, conventions, and executive proclamations. Vol. 42, Part 
1, Public Acts and Resolutions. 
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Radio Stations 


Amateur Rapio Stations of the United States. 
30, 1923. Price, 25 cents. 
List of amateur radio stations of United States and of special 
land stations. 
COMMERCIAL AND GOVERNMENT Rapio Stations of United States. 
Edition of June 30, 1923. Price, 15 cents. 
Alphabetically by names of stations, special land stations, 
grouped by districts, radio fog signals, etc., with appendix, 


Edition of June 


Sewage 
SEWAGE TREATMENT in the United States, Report on the Study of 
Fifteen Representative Sewage Treatment Plants; by H. H. 
Wagenhals and others. (Public Health Bulletin No. 132.) 
Price, 50 cents. 
Analytical methods, sampling technic, appendix and illustrations. 


Sound Intensity 


A METHOD FOR THE MEASUREMENT of Sound Intensity; by J. C. 
Karcher. (Bureau of Standards Scientific Paper No. 473.) 
Price, 5 cents. 

Description and characteristics of apparatus. 


Stock Raising 
Principles OF Livestock BreepinG; by Sewall Wright. 
ment Bulletin No. 905, reprint.) Price, 15 cents, 
Evolution of animal breeding, reproduction, details of heredity 
transmission, the determination of sex, the system of breeding, 
methods of selection, the value of purebreds, etc. 
Livestock PoisontnG by Cockleburr; by C. Dwight Marsh and 
others. (Department Circular No. 283.) Price, 5 cents. 
Distribution of cockleburr, results of experimental work with 


remedies. 
Structural Timbers 
Basic Grapinc Rutes and Working Stresses for Structural Timbers ; 


by J. A. Newlin, and R. P. A. Johnson. (Department Circu- 
lar No. 295.) Price, 5 cents. 


(Depart- 


Transportation 


INLAND WaTER TRANSPORTATION in the United States. 
ment of Commerce Miscellaneous Series No. 119.) 
cents. 

Factors affecting success of inland waterway transportation, 
present facilities and service, history, with list of references, etc. 
Tuirty-FirtH ANNUAL REPorT on Statistics of Railways in United 

States, for Year Ended December 31, 1921, Together With Ab- 
stracts of Periodical Reports for Year Ended December 31, 
1922. Price, $1.50, 

Mileage, equipment, railway employees, capitalization of rail- 
way property, statistics of traffic and operation, income and profit 
and loss statements, etc., with general index. 

Main SREETS OF THE NATION, a Series of Projects on Highway 
Transport for Elementary Schools; by Florence C. Fox. (Edu- 
cation Bureau Bulletin No. 38, 1923.) Price, 10 cents. 

Lessons in geography, science, civics, history and literature, with 
bib’iographies and illustrations, 
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‘THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS 
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